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JEFFERSON AND FOX. 


To examine, define, and illustrate the Law of Human Progress, is one 
of the most interesting studies to the philosophical mind, and one of the 
most instructive to the practical man. We do not now intend to enter 
this inviting field of inquiry. That we live in an era of progress, is an 


universally admitted truth. That our age is, in this respect, distinguished 
from the times which preceded it, except in the celerity and vigor of the 
movement, will hardly be asserted by the student of history. Though the 


last three-quarters of a century has been remarkable for social and politi- 
cal progress in every part of the world, yet nowhere has the advance been 
more steady and rapid, or more astonishing and beneficial in its eonse- 
quences, than in the United States and Great Britain 

An illustrious ex-president®* has but recently departed from among us, 
who saw a few depressed colonies, hovering along the Atlantic coast, 
achieve their independence, and expand into a republic of thirty sovereign 
states, stretching its territory from the capes of the Delaware to the mouth 
of the Oregon, and from the Bay of F undy to the valley of the Rio Grande, 
swelling its population from three millions of subjects to twenty-five mil- 
lions of freemen, becoming richer in all the attributes of true greatness 
than any contemporary power, and attaining a rank among nations which 
made its influence’ potent in every cabinet of Europe, and on this conti- 
nent supreme. 

A distinguished ex-minister+ of Great Britain, whose death has just been 
chronicled, saw the ‘Raines d contest between the throne and the peo- 
ple, between the privileges of the aristocracy and the rights of the com- 
monalty of that country, result in gradual concessions to the demands of 
the latter, as worthy, on account of their number and importance, to be 
called a “ Revolution,” as the events that dethroned the House of Stuart 
and crowned the Prince of Orange. 


* Gen. Jackson. t Sir Robert Peel. 
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The progress of society in both these countries, during the period we 
have specified, was cause d mi uinly by combinations of men in each, organ- 
ized on similar principles, though bearing different names. In America, 
this combination was origins lly called the Republican, and is now known 
as the Democratic party ; in E ngland it was once denominated the Whig, 
and is now known as the Liberal party. Both these parties were organ- 
ized at about the same time—we allude to their modern characteristics— 
and each rallied under a leader of eminent attainments, who held un- 
bounded sway over his followers, and had few equals and no superiors 
among his contemporaries, whether we regard the solidity of his talents 
or the lustre of his services. We need hardly add, that we allude to 
‘THomas JEFFERSON, and Cuaries James Fox. 

There were striking points of resemblance, as well as some marked dis- 
similarities, in the minds, characters, and histories of these great states- 
men. ‘The salient point of identity in their characters and histories is, 
that they embodied in their prine iples and reflected in their measures, more 
fully and e rfectly than any of their contemporaries, the progressive ten- 
dencies of their times, or. in popular phrase, “The Spirit of the Age.” 
To explain our meaning, we will briefly state what seems to us to be the 
modus operandi of Human Progress, not as it exists in our times merely, 
but as it has existed in all ages. 

At no period of the world have human institutions (and we use the 
term in its broadest sense) been so perfect that they would not admit of 
improvement ; and never so imperfect that the evils ‘the y engendered were 
not surpassed by the blessings they conferred, On examining any era 
in the annals of the race, we find two classes of men viewing the institu- 
tions of their times from widely differing positions, and, as a consequence, 
placing very opposite estimates upon their value. ‘The ardent, the ultra, 
the reckless, fix their eyes on prevalent evils, and attribute them to the 
inherent structure of existing institutions. Regarding the latter as too 
bad for amendment, they would fain exterminate the former by destroy- 
ing the institutions, On the other hand, the placid, the inert, the timid, 
look exclusively at the blessings which surround them, and regard them 
as the legitimate and sole fruits of existing institutions. So believing, 
they esteem the latter as too perfect for improvemen t, and therefore would 
fain preserve them not only from destruction but from alteration. Occu- 
py ing a middle ground between these extreme parties—neither of whom 
is wholly right nor wholly wrong—we discover a third class, who differ in 
many material points with both the others, and hold many opinions in 
common with each, This party admit the existence of the evils which the 
one extreme anathematizes, as well as the blessings which the other idol- 
izes, and would fain exterminate the former while preserving the latter. 
They are the true eclectics ; and searching for the happy medium between 
complete destruction and unimpaired preservation, they are ready to tear 
down when demolition will reform, and alert to build up when new crea- 
tions willimprove. Acting as the umpire between these extreme parties, 
they are able ultimately to win to their middle ground the more reason- 
able portions of the antagonists, who unite with them to destroy what is 
evil and conserve what is good in existing institutions, and to make such 
additions as will impart to them harmony and beauty. This combined 
party may be denominated Conservative Rerormers. 

We by no means intend to say, that the mutual conflicts and partial 
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conjunctions of these three’ forces, have invariably been regulated by fixed 
laws, nor that their operations have always been obvious to the superficial 
eye. But, that three grand divisions of society, substantially such as we 
have indicated, have, from the earliest pe riods, been 2 work in carrying 
forward the cause of Human Progress, will searcely be denied by those 
who have studied the nature of man and the history of the race. 

To this great middle party of Conservative Reformers, belonged Jeffer- 
son and Fox. And itis this party which has borne America and England 
onward in the path of improvement so rapidly during the past fifty or 
sixty years. We will briefly note some of the steps in the social and 
political advancement of our own and our father-land during this period. 

In America, we have seen a complex and exquisitely balanced polity, 
created by ourselves without aid from foreign precedents, so administered 
as to guard the sovereignty of the several states while maintaining the su- 
premacy of the federal head ; and laws so framed as to bestow the largest 
measure of individual liberty consistent with social order—the electoral 
suffrage extended to the entire body of the people; and the powers of 
legislation and administration, to an unprecedented extent, taken from 
select bodies of officials, and restored to the masses of the constituency, 
making them in fact what they were in theory, “ sovereigns”’—the com- 
mon and statute law system: atized and simp ified, the courts made acces- 
sible to the needy, and judges rendered amenable to the people by means 
of frequent elec ‘tions—the sanguinary features of the penal code removed, 
unprisonme nt for debt abolished, penitentiaries converted into houses of 
reformation, poor-houses into homes for the friendless, and asylums erected 
to soothe, educate and restore, the deaf, dumb, blind and insane—the mo- 
nopolies of banking, trade, and every species of associated wealth, and of the 
learned professions, either wholly abolished, or compelled to run an equal 
race with individual compe tition—the utmost freedom of speech, the press, 
and of religion, guarantied and enjoyed—rudimental education universally 
and freely diffused, and newspapers and libraries established in every con- 
siderable village—labor, fairly paid and made honorable, uniting with 
enterprise, skill and capital, to clear forests larger than all England, to 
construct roads, canals, and railways across states by whose side European 
principalities dwindle to rural parishes, to invent machinery and establish 
manufactures suited to our peculiar wants, and to cloud the most distant 
ports with the sails of our commerce—the national honor maintained on 
the land and on the sea, while exhibiting the national hospitality by re- 
ceiving to our shores and admitting to the rights of citizenship millions of 
the subjects of foreign states—and, in a word, we have seen the capacity 
of man for self-government vindicated and illustrated under institutions 
which maintain the supremacy of law without stifling the aspirations of 
liberty. This brilliant spectacle , unpare illeled in the history of mankind, 
ought to hide even from the eye of envious criticism those few social evils 
yet existing among us, which time alone can remedy. 

During the period over which we have a“ we have seen the 
middling and lower classes of England, acting under heroic leaders, ex- 
plode the dangerous doctrines of constructive anton modify the law of 
libel. sedition and conspiracy, and place the freedom ot speech, of the 
press, and of assembling, under the protection of juries—humanize the 
entire penal code, greatly cireumscribe the death-penalty, and secure the 
full benefits of counsel to prisoners on trial for their lives—rerhove many 
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abuses in the administration of the civil courts; make them more access- 
ible to the poor, and simplify the whole body of the laws—render the 
law of debtor and creditor more tolerant of the misfortunes of the for- 
mer, and infuse a little of the leaven of charity into the poor laws—make 
it possible for a landless sportsman to “ wing” a pheasant without being 
himself maimed by a spring-gun, and for a peasant to kill the hare 
which poached on his beans without e xpiating his offence on the gallows ; 
extend more widely the blessings of rudimental schools, cripple the edu- 
cational monopoly of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
give an upward bound to the national intellect, by means of cheap pub- 
lications, mechanics’ institutes, and periodicals conducted on liberal prin- 
ciples ; curb the power of the established church, and relieve dissenters 
from political disabilities and ecclesiastical persecution, by repealing the 
test acts and emancipating the Catholics; greatly increase the influence 
of the commonalty, by destroying the rotten boi ‘ough-system of repre- 
sentation, and ext ending the suffrage t ) half a million of artisans, yeo- 
men and shopke epers ; give increased freedom to commerce, by abolish- 
ing the East India monopoly, the corn laws, and the navigation laws ; 
improve the administration of justice in the penal colonies, restore nom- 
inal freedom to large masses of colonial subjects, and coi np minist rs 
to listen to the compl uints of colonial legislatures ; and, in brief, render 
the cabinet, the parliament, and the judiciary, more obedient to the dic- 


tates of public opinion, and more deferential to the liberadizing + pirit of the 
age. These achievements, so salutary in their immediate consequences, 
and inspiring so much hope for the future, tend to mitigate the abhor- 
rence with which Christendom views the continued oppression of millions 
of British subjects, at home and abroad. 

Now. we do not assert, that the events we have noted have been pro- 
duced solely through the agency of the democratic and liberal parties ot 


America and England; but we do say, that, so far as the y can be called 


politica! events, they are the legitimate fruits of those principles which 
are embodied in the creed, and have been reflected in the measures of 
those parties, end which are not thus embodied and reflected by the fed 
ral or whig party of this country, and the tory or conservative party ot 
England. 

‘Lhough the position of Messrs. Jefferson and Tox, at the head of the 
democratic and liberal parties of their respective countries, is the salient 
point of resemblance in their public lives and characters, the likeness be- 
tween them does not terminate here. Many of the particular doctrines 
and measures which they advocated or combated, and the events in 
which they participated or sympathized, were the same, or exhibited 
striking points of similarity. 

Jefferson and Fox entered public life the same year—one, as a repre- 
sentative in the colonial legislature of Virginia—and the other, as a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons—both being subjects of Georg 
lil. Both continued in public life nearly forty years, distinguished fo1 
extraordinary convulsions, and both bore parts in the great drama of 
aflairs so conspicuous as to make their names familiar in all parts of the 
world. ‘Though one lived and died a liege subject of his king, while th 
other early threw off his allegiance to the crown, and took a leading 
share in a successful attempt to despoil it of its brightest jewel ; yet th 
loyalist was quite as cordially hated by his sovereign as the rebel. 
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There was abundant cause for this. Few men in the American Congress 
were more vehement in their denunciations of the ministry for their 
treatment of this country during the revolutionary contest, than was Fox 
in the British Parliament. He sided with Burke, Barré and Dunning. in 
espousing the cause of the colonies, and nightly rained down upon king 
and minister a pitiless storm of logic, wit, sarcasm and anathema. If to 
report the Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia, and stake life, 
fortune, and sacred honor upon the issue, required heroic courage in the 
favorite son of the Old Dominion, then, to defend that Declaration in 
Westminster, exhibited courage not less heroic in the classic scion of 
Holland House. Much as our great citizen rejoiced over the peace of 
1783, his joy could scarcely surpass that of the great Commoner. And 
a king, whose attachment to his colonies amounted to fanaticism, might 
be pardoned for hating the subject Fox as heartily as the rebel Jefferson. 
Jefferson and Fox were the early friends of the French Revolution, de- 
plored the excesses into which it was driven by fanaticism, but vindicated 
its necessity, gloried in its general principles, and maintained that the sub- 
lime doctrines mixed with its fire and blood would ultimately regenerate 
Europe. The avowal of these opinions drew upon them great obloquy 
at home, while they endeared their names to the re Pp ublicans of France. 
Mr. Jefferson, when the Revolution commenced, was our minister at that 
Court. His society was sought, not only by Condorcet, D’Alembert, 
and other men of letters and science, but he was often consulted by 
Mirabeau, La Fayette, and other leading revolutionists. The Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man was drafted at his house, the pen of the author 
of the American Declaration bearing a part in its composition. He also 
assisted in perfecting the first Constitution, which was modeled by a 
committee sitting at his house. ae the same period, Mr. Fox de- 
clared the taking of the Bas tile “the greatest and best event that had 
happened in the century, ae oe prot iounced a splendid eulogium, on the 
floor of Parliament, upon the Declaration, and vindicated the acts of the 
National Asse mbly. 
fter Mr, Jefferson’s return to this country, and while at the head of 
Gen. Washington’s cabinet, occurred some of those frightful excesses in 
Paris which blanched the cheek of Christendom. Notwithstanding the 
tack on the Tuilleries, the seizure of the king, and the massacre in the 
prisons, Mr. Jefferson still clung to the cause of France ; combating the 
sentiments of his colleague, Hamilton; avowing his hostility to the 
ee of Pitt; and encouraging the hopes of Washington. Here, his 
ntiments and position were similar to those of Fox in England. The 
events to which we have alluded filled Britain with alarm. Societies for 
* Constitutional Refurm” had been organized in London. Their avowed 
object was a refurm in Parliament. The character of many of their 
members, the Duke of Richmond, Fox, Grey, Whitbread, Sheridan and 
Tierney being of the number, forbid the idea that treasonable designs 
could have been cloaked under their ostensible objects. The king sud- 
denly convened Parliament, and in the address from the throne declared, 
that under the plausible pretext of discussing a reform in Parliament, 


conspiracies existed for overthrowing the government, and that the king- 
dom was on the eve of a revolution. During the debate which followed, 
Fox met his royal master with the declaration, that “there was not one 


fact stated in His Majesty’s speech which was not false—not one assertion 
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or insinuation that was not unfounded. Its prominent feature was, that it 
was an intolerable calumny on the people of Great Britain: an insinuation 
of so gross and black a nature as to demand the most rigorous inquiry 
and the most severe punishment.” These words of thunder, aided by 
the shower of ridicule, glittering with wit and epigram, which Sheridan 
poured down upon the royal panic-maker, did much to restore the nation to 
its senses. ‘Two years later, Pitt having resolved to crush the Societies, 
at all hazards, paved the way for indictments for high treason, by intro- 
ducing bills to suspend the habeas corpus, and to clothe the government 
with extraordinary powers in arresting suspicious persons. On this occa- 
sion, Fox made a stand for the ancient liberties of the people, raising his 
voice to more piercing tones as the storm increased its rage, and encour- 
aging the few friends of constitutional freedom, who gathered around 
him, to hope for the rising of a better day for the good cause. The bills 
passed. ‘Then came the trials of Tooke and Hardy, the splendid exer- 
tions of Erskine in their defence, the triumphant acquittal of the pris- 
oners, and the final explosion of the doctrines of constructive treason. 
We can barely allude to the subsequent struggles of Fox and Erskine to 
modify the law of sedition and conspiracy, resulting in the carrying 
through Parliament of a declaratory act, making the jury in such cases 
“the judges of the law and the fact.’ 

During these perilous times in England, the same antagonist principles 
were in conflict on this side of the Atlantic. The war w: is not as fiercely 
waged ; for the friends of “a strong central government,’ which should 
have power to arrest “ suspicious persons,” regarded themselves as farther 
removed from the contagion of “ French principles,” than did the same 
school of politicians in England. The alien and sedition laws, and the 
frequent prosecutions for libels on President Adams, were shoots of the 
same soil which produced the suspension of the habeas corpus, and the in- 
dictment of Tooke for treason, and of the Dean of St. Asaph for sedition. 
Jefferson, with more calmness, as befitted his more placid temperament, 
but with not the less vigor, waged the same battle here which Fox fought 
in England, acting on the principle afterwards announced in his first inau- 
gural message, that “error of opinion may be safely tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

We have spoken of the high esteem in which Mr. Jefferson was held by 
the friends of liberty in France. The war between England and that 
country, during the greater part of the revolutionary period, prevented 
Mr. Fox crossing the channel. After the peace 0 f Amiens he repaired to 
Paris, where he was warmly welcomed by the akin, much courted 
by the literary savans of the me tropolis, and received with marked dis- 
tinction by the First Consul, with whom he had several interviews. The 


unostentatious manners, varied acquirements, and lively conversation of 


both the remarkable men of whom we are speaking, would have admira- 
bly fitted them to excite enthusiasm in the saloons of Paris, even — 
their liberal opinions and early sympathy with the French cause had no 
inspired the confidence and won the admiration of that susceptible aa 
brilliant people. 

The estrangement, growing out of their different views of the French 
revolution, which took place between Fox and Burke, who had gone 
“ shoulder to shoulder” through the American contest, was not unlike that 
which occurred between Jefferson and Hamilton. Both the latter had 
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acted conspicuous parts in the revolution, One had written its Declara- 
tion of Independence ; the other had contributed to frame its Constitution. 
a had the confidence of Washington, and were called to the highest 
eats in his cabinet. But they widely differed in their opinions of the 
antagon ist policies of France and England, and of the necessity for a 
strong central government for America, which should curb the expression 
of individual sentiments, and merge the sovereignty of the states in the 
federal head. The one became the founder and oracle of the conservative 
portion of his countrymen, while the other was the recognized leader of 
the party of progress, whose principles and measures have carried the 
nation steadily forward in the path of improvement and r nown. Yet it 
is believed that the ‘y entertained mutual respect for each other’s motives 
and characters. For twenty-five years, Fox and Burke rarely differed in 
their opinions of public measures, and they cherished for each other un- 
bounded esteem and admiration. After their s paration, the former 
gratefully said of the latter, that “he had learned more from him alone, 
than from all other men and authors ;” and Burke generously declared, 
that “he knew Fox when he was nineteen, since which he had risen by 
steady advances to be the most brilliant and accomp ‘lished debater the world 
had ever seen.” The writings of Burke, inspired by the terrors of the 
French revolution—gorgeous in style, impregnated with philo ophy, but 
displaying a gloomy distrust = the capacity of man for self-government— 
are still quoted as authority by the alarmists and conservatives of Eng- 
land, while the name of Fox is the talisman of the arty whose future 
triumphs in the liberal cause will pale the brilliant vic tori es already won 
under the banner which he unfurled in the night of European freedom. 
Both Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Fox were in favor of conferring upon the 
whole people the largest measure of political rights. The early advocacy 
of this doctrine by the former is well known. He is the oracle of the party 
that inscribes among the cardinal articles of its creed, « gent) of repre- 
sentation and universal suffrage, and which has incorporated those principles 
into so many state constitutions. Nearly sixty years ago, Mr. Fox, 
as chairman of a committee of an association, led “ Friends of the 
People,” made an elaborate report in favor of a reform in Parliament, 
which should include universal suffrage, voting by ballot, annual sessions, 
equal representative districts, no property qualification for represen- 
tatives, and payment of members for services—the very “six points” 
since advocated by the Chartists. Both these broad-minded men were 
also the friends of unrestricted freedom in all that pertains to conscience 
and religion. They were never able to believe, that the best way to con- 
vert a heretic was to roast him; nor, that making the profession of a 
particular creed the necessary passport to political advancement, promoted 
the purity of the Church ; nor, that ecclesiastical anathemas and sectarian 
acrimony encouraged the growth of that charity which suffereth long and 
is kind, which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
and endureth all things. In his youth, Jefferson caused religious liberty 
to be made a fundamental article in the “ Bill of ae of Virginia ;” 
and the epitaph, of few words but voluminous meaning, which he dictated 
for his tomb, in his old age, proclaimed him as the “ author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, 
and the father of the University of Virginia.” Two of the earliest and 
ablest speeches of Fox were against compelling subscription to the thirty- 
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nine articles as a qualification for admission to the Universities, and in 
favor of the repeal of the corporation and test acts, of which measures, as 
well as of Catholic emancipation, he was the steady friend and advocate. 

It would compel us to go too much into detail to specify other particu- 
lar measures, substantially identical, which received the support of these 
men. Suffice it to say, that in all the contests that occurred during their 
long and eventful career, they took the side of the people against power, 
advocating the mental, personal, religious and political freedom of man, 
ifrespective of clime, color, creed or condition. 

Fox and Jefferson possessed minds of uncommon native acuteness and 
vigor, which they amply stored with the treasures of learning and knowl- 
edge. Each was the favorite son of a fond father. Fox was nobly des- 
cended. His father, the first lord Holland, was an eminent statesman 
and orator, and his mother was the daughter of the Duke of Richmond. 
Early discovering marks of extraordinary genius in his son, his fa‘her 
bestowed great pains in affording him a complete education. Jefferson, 
though his fi umily were respect: able, was of comparatively plebeian extrac- 
tion. His father’s early education was totally negle eted, but a naturally 
strong mind and much subseque nt reading, sup plied i in some measure the 
deficiencies of his youth and raised him to positions of considerable influence. 
He died when Thomas was fourteen, having previously given him every 
means a odin ation in his power. Asa stude mnt, Fox realized the highe st 
hopes of his father by taking rank among the first scholars at Eton and 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself for the keenness and vigor of his 
reasoning faculties, and acquired a taste for classical literature, which he 
cultivs ated with pleasure and assiduity through life. Jefferson was but 
two years at college. His favorite instructor, Dr. Small, an enthusiast in 
physical science, inspired his pupil with that fondness for philosophical 
pursuits for which he became so distinguished. He studied law under 
George Wythe, who possessed one of the most profound, acute and liberal 
minds that Virginia ever produced, and who was an ardent friend of civil 
and religious freedom. ‘The instructions of this celebrated and influential 
man were of invaluable service to Jefferson, not only in training his intel- 
lect, but in opening to him the read to preferment and distinction. Of him, 
Jefferson has gratefully said, “He was my faithful and beloved mentor 
in youth, and my most affectionate friend through life.” Fox, after 
leaving the University, made the tour of Europe ; and having reached his 
majority, he entered the House of Commons, the n resplendent with the 
rising genius of Burke, and the retiring glory of Chatham. In this great 
school he mature d those 1 rare powers of forensic eloquence which ultimate- 
ly gave him the mastery in an arena where North, Pitt, Burke, Windham, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Erskine, Canning, Castlereagh and Grey, struggled for 
supremacy. Jefferson came to the bar under the patronage of Wythe, and 
was soon after elected to the provincial legislature, i in whose proceedings 
he bore a Jeading part. During the preliminary conflicts with the mother 
country, Wythe and Jefferson were among the chiefs of the op position in 
Virginia, and when the crisis had f. illy come, they sat as colleagues in the 
Congress of Independence, both master and pup il signing the immortal 
Dec aration which the latter had penned. Unfortunately for Fox, extreme 
indulgence was mingled with parental fondness, and his continental tour, 
during which he spent some time at Paris and Spa, afforded him opportuni- 
ty to imbibe those habits of gaming which were the bane of his existence. 
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The grave duties which occupied the youth of Jefferson, and his remote- 
ness from those * sores on the body politi 77 (as - h iS d no nin ite d large 


cities,) combined, with his naturally calm temperament, to save him from 
those excesses which made Fox their sport. iis social habits were as 
serene and pure as the unruffled sky that arched the summit of his own 


Monticello. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the gaming-table 
engrossed much of the mind, though it dissipated a good deal of the time 
and money, of Fox. An anecdote illustrates this: One night he had 
played deep and ft st enormously, He seemed mue h de pre SS d, and on 
leaving the house his face was uncommonly grave and his air solemn and 


abstract. His friends were alarmed, and foll owed him through the streets, 
at a sufficient distance to elude his observation, while he made his way 
hore. Reaching his dwe] ling, they rushed in in time to prevé nt the rash 
deed of suicide: “and bursting into the library found him stretched on the 
floor. divested of his coat and cravat. his h and gras} ing, not arazor, but a 
volume of Herodotus, which he was perusing with the utmost avidity ! 
Mr. Fox was inferior to few professec * S\ ei in his knowledge of the 
literature of Greece and Rome. He was well v« 1 in the languages and 


literature of modern nations, and few of his contemporaries were so deeply 
read in the general, constitutional and political history of his own country, 
or so well acquainted with the condition of the nations with which it had 
diplomatic and commercial intercourse. But, his knowledge of the exact 
sciences, of metaphysical philosophy, and even of political economy, was 
confined to the baldest rudiments. His leisure hours were given to 


society and the classics. He would rush from the Commons at midnight, 
where he had been grappling with Pitt and his legions for hours, covered 


with the dust and foam of the fight, and plunge into Homer as into a re- 
freshing bath. During the four years that he almost wholly absented 
himself from Parliame nt, throug h despai air al id disgust at tne tur of affairs, 
he dwelt in the country, employing his time in gardening, farming, and 
studying the Greek poets and historians, Here, too, he began - ring 
the materials for the history which he did not live to fini h. The a juire- 
ments of Mr, Jefferson were quite as varied as those of Mr. Fox, “ ugh 
not of precist ly the same kind. He de lighted more in } hy sical science 
than in classical literature, though he was by no means as negligent of the 
latter as Mr, Fox was of the former. He was a reader of the best Greek 


and Roman authors, and was skilled in some of the mode languages. 
And if Mr. lox excelled hiro in a knowledge of the re his ory of 
nations, he counterbalanced this by his greater familiarity with the princi- 
ee ae ere ae oe hi] ‘ My 
ples of law, mathematical science, and mental and moral philosophy. Mr. 
Jeflerson was wont to ese ape from the drudgery and irritation of official 
cares, and re = his mind i in the mids t of his books and apparatus, a d he 
was peculiarly fond of the society and conversation of learned men. Like 


Fox, he withdrew some four years from public life, disgusted with the 


tendencies of the times, and like him he cultivated the earth and enriched 
his mind, while watching the progress of events, counseling his political 
friends, and preparing to lead them to victory. Fox’s stormy life was 


arrested in mid-career and in the zenith of hisfame. Jefferson spent the 
long evening of his lustrous day, in the prosec ution o ‘hi s favorite studies, in 
corresponding with a vast circle of eminent scholars, statesmen and philan- 
thropistsin both hemi i] heres, and in entertaining throngs of admirers from 


a oe ee : . a 
all Cc ountrie Ss. The libre rie 5S, Ca binets PALCTICS 1g gardens Ol Monticello, 
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richly stored with rare bocks, paintings, statues, and curiosities gathered 
from all climes, were the favorite resort of strangers and pilgrims from 
every part of the world, drawn thither by curiosity, or to testify their 


homage to the liberal patron of science and the illustrious apostle of 


liberty. 

Each of these devoted students became an author. Mr. Fox wrote 
some highly-commended Latin and Greek poetry, while at school ; pre- 
pared a few numbers of a paper called “The Englishman,” after he be- 
came a politician; and in the heighth of his power published a letter to 
the Electors of Westminster. After his death, his nephew gave to the 
world, his “ History of the Early Part of the Reign of James IL,” a 
mere —— of his plan of a History of the Revolution of 1688, 
Though displaying great research and ability, its Thucydidean cial eX- 
hibits litt] ak that fire which used to electrify the House of Commons. 
His saline writings were confined to official papers. As an author, he is 
outranked by Mr. Jefferson. The style of the latter is a model of 
strength, terseness, transparency and grace. His pamphlet of 1774, en- 
titled “A Summary View of the Rights of British America,” and ad- 


dressed to the king, was republished in England under the auspices of 


Burke, and rapidly run through several editions. His “ Notes on Vir- 
ginia” were republished in England and France, and his numerous 
Essays on political and philosophical subjects, were extensively read at 
home and abroad, giving him celebrity as a civilian and devotee of letters 
and science. I[lis Manual of Parliamentary Practice, prepared when he 
was Vice-President, is a standard authority in all the legislatures of the 
country. The four volumes of his posthumous works are replete with 
instruction and interest to varied classes of readers. His state papers 
will be cherished by his countrymen while their free institutions endure. 
Fox was the greatest debater of modern times. Jefferson never 
reached even a second or third place as an orator. He never aspired to 
be an eloquent debater, and is not recognized as a public speaker of any 
grade. ‘This was undoubtedly owing, in a great degree, to an error in 
his early training. No person, with such a penetrating mind, such stores 
of knowledge, such self-possession, and such powers of conversation, as 
belonged to him, need fail of reaching a high, if not the first rank among 
orators, if he will. Eloquence is not a gilt, = an attainment ; not an in- 
spiration, but an ac oe Perfection, or even respectability in the art, 
can be reached only by the study of the best iad ls, united with unwearied 
practice. Jefferson was an admirer and student of the rarest models of an- 
cient and modern eloquence. The rest was within himself. He omitted to 
practice an art whose theory he must have well understood. ‘True, he had a 
hesitating delivery and a teeble eer But Fox overcame the former by 
participating in every debate which occurred in the Commons, and 
Demosthenes remedied the latter by declaiming against the raging waves 
on the seashore. Fox was not what, in common phrase, is called “a 
natural orator.” He had to conquer great defects and supply great de- 
ficiencies. The means by which he did these he has disclosed. After 
he had reached the acme of his fame, he said, that on becoming a mem- 
ber of Parliament he resolved to let no question pass, under discussion, 
without speaking upon it, and to address the House every night. And 
he added, that he never failed to do so but a few times, and regretted these 
omissions, Such a resolution would appear absurd in a less robust and 
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cultivated mind, and its execution by a less vigorous and skillful hand 
would probably result in making the experimenter, not the first debater, 
but the greatest bore, of his age. Fox’s eminently Demosthenean disci- 
pline was only an extreme ap plication of the old rule, that “ practice 
makes pe rfect.” His ambition was to become an orator. He loved the 
power, but despised the drudgery of office. His road to high station 
was early obstructed. He took sides with the people against the throne, 
in the darkest hour of British freedom. His desire to rule a nation, 
early gave place to his passion for leading a band of followers, of which 
the country was not worthy. His youthful aspirations to control the 
policy of a kingdom, were ultimately abandoned for the determination 
to confound the counsels and conquer the intellects of its rulers. Lle 
aimed to become an orator, not in the common-place, nor even in the 
Ciceronian sense of the term, but an orator that should inform the rea- 
son rather than amuse the fancy ; that should trace effects down to 
causes, and causes up to eflects ; that should convince the judgments and 
bend the wills, while swaying the feelings and firing the passions, of his 
auditors. His position as the leader of an Opposition, not less than the 
texture and temper of his mind, made him rather a debater than an ora- 
tor. Consequently, his greatest disp lays were in the reply; his feeblest 
in the opening. His long service in a minority, and his brief expe rience 
as a Minister, rendered him more powerful in attacking the policy of 
others, than skillful in defending his own. But this defect vanished 
when advocating the cause of civil and religious freedom. Then his 
warm soul inspired his capacious intellect, and his mind moved in the 
sublimity of power when his heart generated the momentum. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his oratory were penetrating reason, glow- 
ing vehemence, and lucid simplicity. These elements constituted that 
rare union of strength and splendor, which gave him pre-eminence in an 
age prolific in eloquence. 

The ‘pee: less men whose characters we are observing. were alike remark- 
able for gentleness of ‘disposition, simp licity of manners, and comprehensive 
humanity. MacIntosh says of Fox, that “he united in a most remarkable 
degree, the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest of men and the 
most vehement of orators.” With all his vast acquirements, and when 
swaying the counsels or shaking the senates of a kingdom, he was as fre 
from vanity, ostentation and arrogance, as a child. He has given a defi- 
nition of humanity, which he illustrated in his acts. Says he, “ True 
humanity consists not in a squeamish ear, but in listening to the story of 
human suffering, and endeavoring to relieve it.” The kindliness, the 
modesty, the courtesy of Jefferson, were proverbial. The unvarying 
placability of his temper, disarmed opponents and won very friends. The 
philosophic placidity which shone so serenely in his social intercourse, made 
him the delightful companion of the grave and the thoughtful; and his 
urbanity, lively conversation, and unaffected interest in their prosp\ rity, 
won the confidence and i inspired the admiration of youth. His services in 
behalf of the middling and lower classes of s y, are the enduring 
aubcaaned his benevolence and philanthropy. What more humiliating 
evidence of the blind malignity of party spirit do our times afford, than the 
fact that both these men were the objects of the unsparing malevolence of 
their political opponents, whose bitterness, even the grave of the one and 
the seclusion of the other, were for a long time insufficient to abate 
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It is not as the great orator and great writer, that posterity will remem- 
ber Fox and Jefferson, but as the great actors of their age. ‘Their deeds 
carried their fame over the world like sunshine ; and these will aarey die. 
As the mists of prejudice and party clear away, they will disclose few 
points in the public career of these illustrious statesmen, which their dis- 
ciples will choose to obliterate or obscure. 


IN MEMORIAM.* 


Grier, no less than love and joy, has its befitting periods and appropri- 
ate expression: the elegy, as well as the ode and song, was eat ly estab- 
lished as one of the legitimate forms of poetry. Having its origin in 
feelings that in our world can never fail, if genuine it must ever tind a 
response in the human heart ; for all, sooner or later, are called to drink 
of sorrow’s wholesome but bitter cup; and it is a law governing not 
only man, but all creatures capable of feeling, that whatever strongly 
moves must be expressed. Some cry of pain, some motion of anguish, 
reveals to the attentive observer the feeling which man more nobly ex- 
presses by sorrowful looks and words. ‘The latter, whether spoken or 
written, are ever the resource and sad relief of the sensitive and sutlering 
spirit. But to him who has been gifted with the power of expressing his 
sorrows in melodious verse, it becomes a source of ine xpressible satisfac- 
tion. The bitterness of grief is oft forgotten in m sweetness of the 
lament. Soothed by his own strain, and borne away by the song which 
he pours from his heart, he no more remembers the trials and hardships 
of his earthly lot, but lives in a world of his own beautiful creations—a 
world which we may yet find far more real than that to which we give 
the name. So Milton, sitting in blindness, poverty and neglect, held glo- 
rious converse with spirits and angels, and man in peeve innocence, 
So Schiller, in constant bodily suffering and peculiar trials, could forget all, 
whilst delineating the scenes of W allenstei in and Wilhelm Tell. Max and 
Thekla. and the Inspired Maid, were to him better society than all the 
nobles of Germany. And who knows whether Tennyson may not have 
foun d as many sweet moments in composing and rehearsing to himself in 
quiet hours this volume of simple elegies, as from the society of his deepl) 
lamented friend. We shall the more readily admit this, if we remember 
tat it is only the heart that has been purified by affliction, that is capa- 
ble of the highest and purest enjoyments. So that in this, also, we see the 
goodne ss of Him that hath done all things We ll, in that He not o1 ly affords 
the needed consolation to those who properly bear their grie fs, but by 
means of those very afilictions prepares the heart for new and nobler joys. 
Thus may life, with all its corroding cares and nameless sorrows, and 
death, the consummation of its ills, but prepare and lead to an existence, 
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where all earthly trials shall be remembered but as the kind admonitions 
of a wise and loving parent. 

But if it is a relief to suffering genius to pour forth its grief in fitly 
chosen words, it is scarcely an inferior solace for the like afflicted, though 
less gifted, to make those words their own. How many a sorrowing spirit 
has found comfort in the deep musings of Youne! How dear to many a 
tender, saddened heart, are the pathetic strains of Mrs. Hemans! Cowper, 
Goldsmith, and Gray, have each their devoted admirers, who find in their 
polished verse a sweet diversion from their own pressing cares. And if 
we turn to the still greater masters, to the sacred strains of David’s lyre, 
or those that fell from Isaiah’s hallowed lips, or the sublimity and deep 
pathos of Job, we recognize the highest source of consélation that poetry 
and inspiration can confer. 

The occasion of these poems, as we gather from various allusions, was 
the death of the author’s intimate friend and companion, “A. H. HL,” 
(Arthur H. Hallam,) son of the historian; esteemed and beloved for 
rare qualities of mind and heart, and betrothed to the poet’s sister. He 
died at Vienna, in 1833, far from his friends and English home. When 
time, the “healer of hurman hearts,” had somewhat assuaged his grief, and 
anguish was softened to sorrow. the poet records, in a series of elegiac 
poems, one hundred and thirty-one in number, the thoughts, moods 
and feelings connected with this singular bereavement, There are 
few personal incidents in these poems, but no one who reads them can 
doubt the reality of the occasion which called them forth, or the sincerity 
and truthfulness of the delineations. Doubtless this little volume has 
been the author’s intimate companion for many a month and year, and 
has often supplied the place of his lost friend. lt has therefore accom- 


plished one purpose, and that no unimportant one, if it afforded a relief 
and solace to the mind of the author. But will it afford the same to 
others? Will it become, like the works we have mentioned, a cherished 


thing, dear and familiar as household words? We think not. These 
poems are, in a word, capricious and fanciful. They do not spring from, 
nop appeal to, what is deepest and most universal in human nature. The 
very oceasion and circumstances of the volume do not seem to be altoge 
ther rational or natural. To lament the departed is a sacred duty, as wel 
as sweet relief. But where no ties of blood have been SeVE red, and the 
relation is entirely one of sympathy and sentiment, to extend one’s grief 
over a period of from ten to twenty years, and its record over more than 
two hundred pages, indicates a state of mind with which not the many, 
but only those of similar idiosyneracies, will fully sympathize. There are 
certain books which may be considered among the necessaries of life ; so 
much so, that it is better, if it must be, to sacrifice a portion of daily com- 
forts rather than do without them. When we see a mourner, in the plain- 
est weeds of woe, inquiring for the “ Nicht Thoughts,” or a student, in 
threadbare garments, asking for a cheap edition of Longfellow, or sone 
poor, pious soul rejoicing that from her hard earnings she has at length 
saved enough to purchase the dear old Pilgrim’s Progress, we recog- 
nize these as indications of true fame, and lasting worth ia the works so 
sought. But Jn Memoriam will never be so regarded. ‘The selfdenying 
sons and daughters of affliction and poverty will never abridge themselves 
of a single comfort to obtain a copy. It will be read, and porticias of it 
admired, by the refined and cultivated; but few even of those will read 
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it through, or turn to particular pieces so oft as te commit them to mem- 
ory. The latter we considera very good test of the value of poetic effu- 
sions ; so much so, that were certain great works lost, all that is most 
valuable in them could be recovered from the memories of their admirers. 
Perhaps could such an event happen to our poetic literature generally, it 
would not be so great a calamity ; it would accomplish at a single stroke 
what time is sile ntly, but as surely effecting. 

Notwithstanding ‘what we have said, we would by no means deny that 
certain portions of these elegiac poems are really beautiful and worthy of 
the author—such as none but one of the first poets of the age could have 
written. We will quote the commencement and close of the introductory 
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poem: 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee, 


“ Srrone Son of God, immortal Love, 
W hom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 


4 eae Toners 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


- > > * a 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how: Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. Confusions of a wasted vouth : 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 


To which we would reply in the beautiful words of Mrs. Hemans : 


“He that sits above 
In his calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures be w each other, even if blent 
With a vain worse hip ; for its close is dim 
Even with grief, whic hleads the wrung soul back to him.” 


Can any one fail to admire the pathetic beauty of the following, though 
a few lines m: iy be a little obscure 
“OQ, Father! wheresoe’er thou be, O, somewhere, meck, unconscious dove, 

That pledgest now thy gallant son; That sittest ranging golden hair; 

A shot, ere half thy draught be done, And glad to find thyself so fair, 
Hath stilled the life that beat for thee. Poor child, that waitest for thy love! 


O, Mother! praying God will save For now her father’s chimney glows 

Thy sailor, while thy head is bowed, In expectation of a guest; 

His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud And thinking ‘this will please him best,’ 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. She takes a ribbon or a rose: 





Ye know no more than I who wrought For he will see them on to-night; 
At that last hour, to please him well; And with the thought her color burns; 
W ho mused on all I had to tell, And having left the glass, she turns 
And something written, something thought ; Once more to set a ringlet right; 


Expecting still his advent home ; And, even when she turned, the curse 


And ever met him on his way 
With wishes, thinking. here to-day, 
Or here to-morrow will he come. 


Had fallen, and her future lord 
W as drowned in passing throug gh the ford, 
Or killed in falling from his horse. 





O, what to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of good ? 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 

And unto me, no second friend.”’ 


1850.] The Loved One Ever Near. 


The following contains a beautiful thought, happily expressed : 


s 
“© More than my brothers are to me,’— For us the same cold streamlet curled 
Let that not vex thee, noble heart! Through all his eddying coves; the same 
I know thee of what force thou art, All winds that warm the twilight came 
To hold the costliest love in fee. In whispers of the beauteous world. 
But thou and I are one in kind, At one dear knee we proffered vows, 
As moulded like in nature's mint; One lesson from the book we learned, 
And hill and wood and field did print Ere childhood's flaxen ringlet turned 
The same sweet forms in either mind. To black and brown on kindred brows. 


And so my wealth resembles thine, 
But he was rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 

As his unlikeness fitted mine.” 


We have quoted sufficient to give our readers some idea of the pecu- 
liar vein of the author, and of the character of the work. We might ad- 
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duce other stanzas that are obscure. exceedingly fanciful, and, as they 
seem to us, weakand prosaic. But what modern book of poetry does not 
contain such? Nor should we judge too harshly poems which the author 
doubtless wrote rather for his own solace, than for the eye of the public. 
Perhaps he hesitated long ere he gave them to the world. We might 
infer this from their appearance seventeen years after the death of the friend 
they so abundantly lament. Sacred unto us be ever the voice of sincere 
grief. Notwithstanding all their imperfections,—and we have applied to 
them tests which few modern poems could endure,—they contain much of 
pathos and simple beauty, a vein of tender and pleasing though melan- 
choly sentiment throughout, and much, also, of the distilled wisdom of life. 
The philosophy of experience is the highest of all } hil SO] hy : bee ause it 
is applicable to our present needs ; and nowhere can we study this to bet- 
ter advantage than in the revelations of a true poet. Let us close these 
brief and hasty remarks by a sentiment, in which all 
taught either by their own or the experience of others, will fully agree 
with the author: 


] j l . 
who have been rightly 


‘This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most, 
"Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved atall.,’ S. E. B. 


THE LOVED ONE EVER NEAR—GCOETHE. 


I rurnxk of thee, whene’er the sun’s bright shimmer 
Streams from the sea; 

I think of thee, whene'er the moon-beams’ glimmer 
In fount I see. 


I see thee on my way, when, worn and weary, 
Dust-clouds arise; 

Or o’er the narrow bridge, dark, lone and dreary, 
The wanderer hies. 


I hear thee, when the waters murmur, glisten 
Or tricks the rill; 
Deep in the silent groves oft go to listen, 


When all is still. 


I still am with thee, be thou e’er so far, 
Art. ever near! 
The sun declines, soon lighteth me each star, 
O wert thou here ! 8. E. B. 
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TO ALICE. 


I’m thinking on the time, Alice, 
When first [ felt the flame 

Of love, enkindled in my heart— 
I feel it still the same; 

I thought that I’d resist, Alice, 
Thought that I'd heed it not; 

Weuld I had done so, in that hour, 


For now I am forgot. 


I lov'd thee deeply, earnestly, 
With fervor and with truth; 

With all that fondness only known 
To the first love of youth, 

’T was nut the wild and flickering flame 
That rages, and is past, 

But ‘twas the fire which steady burns 


The same until the last. 


I would I could forzet, Alice, 
’T would give me peace and rest— 
That peace I’ve lost this many a day, 
Peace to my aching breast, 
And yet it’s cherish’d much, Alice, 
That love I bear, so deep; 
Cherish’d like fragments of some dream 


Bright’ning our hours of sleep 


No, ’tis not cherish’d like a dream, 
But like the past and thee, 
And first warm love, love still the same, 
As they alone can be. 
I'd not forget it—uno, Alice, 
Nor thee would I forget; 
A melancholy joy it is, 
And [’ll cling to it yet. 


For, give the blind man sight, Alice, 
And, then, when this is done, 
Tell him to look upon yon orb, 
Yon glorious orb, the sun ; 
And he will take one look, Alice, 
One look, though fraught with pain, 
And then, with sorrow, mix'd with joy, 


Will lose his sight again. 


They told me, ‘‘ do not love,” Alice, 
‘‘ For pain will be thy Jot ;” 

They said, “ look not upon the sun,” 
But [ did heed them not. 

And now I'm blind again, Alice, 
Blind to earth’s beauties rare, 

Blind to al! else, becanse I look’d 
On one without compare. 


But may you still shine on, Alice, 
Shine on, the pride of all, 

Although no straggling ray of light, 
On me shall ever fali. 

For the captive in the prison, Alice, 
Rejoices but to know 

That he, alone, of all mankind, 


Receives no light below. 


But we look for peace at last, Alice, 
Peace which shall never end, 

Peace in that home above this earth, 
Where we may all ascend. 

3ut even there I feel, Alice, 
My grief will cling to me, 

Grief which is dearer than all joy, 


Because I grieve for thee. 
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THE VARIETY IN THE HUMAN SPECIES.* 


Tue theory that all men are of one nature and one descent, finds 
Rey. Dr. Smyth a very earnest, but not always a judicious advocate. 
A fraternal sympathy towards all men—a world-embracing charity—is 
alleged as a part motive for the preparation of this work—and the author 
does not forget to give his philanthropy a sufficient expression ; but the 
great object to which all his sympathies for man, and all his impatience 
to vindicate true science are made entirely subservient, is the defence of 
the Bible. Had not this watchful divine seen, or fancied he saw in the 
advancing idea of a multiplic ity of distinct families of men, a corres- 
ponding progress of disbelief in the Sacred Volume, we doubt if the book 
on “The Unity of the Human Races” would ever have received birth. 
We must therefore regard him, not as the philosopher, or man of 
science, but as the spiritual champion, clad in the complete Christian 
mail, and going forth to assail the rebuilt walls of Doubting Castle, 
and to cut off the head of rejuvenant Infidelity with the sword of the 
Faithful. Not content with the lighter warfare of the lyceum and the 
public journals, which he had before waged, he now falls upon the 
enemies of the faith with the weight of a tome of four hundred pages, 
in which he seeks to turn all phases of the subject to one point, and 
combine such an overwhelming flood of evidence, that the authority of 
the Holy Book shall be rese ued from all disrespect, and with it the 
incident of the infusion and propagation of but one blood in man made 
a demonstrated truth. But this very reach of his aim, has in part proved 
fatal to his object, (so far as regards the incident,) by causing the lack of 
unity in his arguments. The inconsistencies of Dr. Smyth’s reasoning 
and evidence will be noticed in the progress of this article. 

In our humble opinion, Dr. Smyth has greatly misjudged the nature 
of the case, in supposing there was any need of his championship of the 

sible. We cannot see how the truth of the Bible is involved in the 
issue, until the advocates of a divisibility of the race a, its history. 
We know of no one of them, at present, who does not only ful ly acknow- 
ledge the authority of that history, but who does not even depe nd on it 
for a portion of the proof of his theory. The only occasion, then, that 
Dr. Smyth has for bringing the Bible so prominently into the discussion, 
is to vindicate his own private interpretation of the sacred writings. He 
supposes, indeed, that the constructions put upon certain texts by his 

pponents, if established, would be fatal to the consistency of the whole 
book, and would sap the whole foundation of the Christian faith; but 
this is no more than an opinion, to be weighed against the opinions of 
those, some of them learned divines, like himself, who hold to the 
opposite theory. The assumption, therefore, of defending the Bible 
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doctrine, is purely gratuitous, and the ardor which the author manifests 
on this portion of his subject, is exactly that kind of zeal which prompted 
the church, centuries ago, to reject with horror the great truths relating 
to the order of the solar system, because they were totally at war with 
what they considered the doctrine of the Bible. The Bible did not then 
need such protection and if it ever did, it has certainly long outgrown 
the necessity of that kind of guardianship. The Book was not sent into 
the world to limit and restrain men in the search for truth—to bind up 
their minds in ignorance, and perpetuate the reign of old errors; its 
mission is the very opposite—to set free the human mind—to relieve it 
of the abuses which have clung around it, and clogged its path—to lead 
it in the search for truth—to open things which are “hidden. It has long 
ago established the divinity of its own origin, while those who were 
laboring to accomplish that work, were honestly abusing its doctrines, 
misinterpreting its spirit, and pulling it backward with all their force. 
With the history of The Book before us, we ought surely to feel very 
confident of its own ability to vindicate its own truths—ve ry diffident of 
our capacity to perform for it that service. The effort to do it, betrays, 
often, not only a presumptuous spirit, but a doubting, hesitating belief—a 
sad want of the great virtue of faith. We ought certainly, now, to con- 
sider the Bible “ firmly grounded and established. ” With its light shining 
constantly on our way, we may launch out boldly in the investigations 
of nature—we may fearlessly acknowledge the truth of whatever is well- 
wroved, however it may seem for the moment to militate with Bible history 
or Bible doctrine. We have had sufficient experience to learn that our 
understandings can neither infallibly comprehend the teachings of the 
Bible, or the connection and bearing of incomplete portions of science— 
and that, however these may appear to differ at first, eventually we shall 
find a perfect harmony between nature and the book which has been 
given us by nature’s God. 

But Dr. Smyth seems to lack this confident spirit, and to be impressed 
with the fear, that unless the Bible, or rather his private understanding of 
it, can be at once established by logical de monstration, it is in danger of 
falling into infinite discredit. ‘He “repeatedly asserts, in different forms 
of expression, his continually present idea, that the truth of the Bible 
depends on the establishment of his opinions. Thus, on page 337, he 
says: “ Now this theory is ne auatiy InripeL. It is in open and direct 
opposition to the testimony of the Bible. It overthrows not only Moses, 
but the prophets and apostle s also, and thus undermines the Scrip ‘ture, as 
a divine record, both of doctrines and of duties;” and he therefore 
argues, that “all who believe in it as the word of God, must contend 
earnestly.” ‘Man should not distort Holy Writ to suit his notions of 
right and wrong,” says Dr. Nott, an advocate of the the ory thus summa- 
rily branded Infidel, and as pious, Scripture-believing, and learned a 
divine, possibly, as Dr. Smyth, who quotes the sentence, but cannot see 
that it has any application except against the doctrines of its author. 

Dr. Smyth’s hostility to our theory probably finds its origin in the 
fact, that Voltaire and other infidels, as he mentions, have used it to 
discredit the Bible. Yet we humbly conceive that Dr. Smyth’s oppo- 
nents are doing more to baffle this infidelity, than he will accomplish, w 4 
whatever expense, in this direction, of his biblical zeal, On one point, it 
fact, he fully agrees with the infidel: viz., the inconsistency of he 
theory with the Bible, and so far would satisfy the latter. We, on the 
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other hand, strike at the very root of the infidel’s argument, and explode 
his whole effort, by proving his assumed facts entirely consistent with that 
which he seeks to refute. 

Of course, the effect of Dr. Smyth’s plan of controversy is to destroy 
all the value of his book as a scientific investigation. He starts with his 
mind pre-occupied—his judgment is fully determined. He believes the 
Scriptures to assert positively the unity of the race, and he will therefore 
believe nothing that asserts the contrary. Putting the assumed Bible 
doctrine in advance, as he does, he cannot do otherwise. Whatever 
evidence appears to controvert the doctrine of the Bible must be 
rejected—(or what is the same thing, perverted from its true bearing,) 
for the Bible is superior authority to “all, and what does not agree with 
it, is either false in itself, or is presented ina false view. What is the 
worth of the investigation after such an outstart ? 

But not only will Dr. Smyth not tolerate other understandings of the 
Bible beside his own, but he will not allow the right of private 
interpretation to those differing from him. Page 373, he complains 
of Professor Agassiz for giving his views on the Scriptural re- 
lations of this question, imputing to him, with other “ scientific 
observers,” “arrogance and intolerance” in presuming “to interpret and 
de ‘termine the nature of inspiration, and the actual teachings of the Bible.’ 

“They transcend the limits of their sphere and functions, and dogmatize 
upon that with which they have, as men of science, no concern. ” Now, 
we would charitably inquire, why it is not of the same “concern” to 
Professor Agassiz and other “men of science,” to sustain ¢heir scientific 
theories by the : authority of the Bible, that it is to Dr. Smyth to support 
his scientific theory with that authority? and why it is not equally as 
proper for them to “inte rpret” and “dogmatize” upon the Bible, as it is 
for one of the clerical profession to enter the ranks of “ scientific 
observers,” and dictate to them what theories they must believe, and 
what eo t—assuming to “inte pres and determine ‘ scientific truth’ by 
his understanding of the Se ‘riptures ?” 

In examining those texts, high are thought to afford the strongest 
Biblical support to the theory in question, we shall not assume to prove 
our own opinion from the Bible, though the argument would bear turning 
to that point without violence. We shall merely attempt to show that the 
Bible affords no direct sanction to the theory we oppose,—and shall thus 
merely rescue the question from a premature and improper decision, and 
place it on clear scientific ground, to be decided according to the evidence 
which legitimate inquiry may suborn and reason weigh. It is no part of 
our argument to put any class of men without the pale of humanity, or 
to draw any unnecessary distinction between their varieties. 

To begin with the first chapter of Genesis, the reading would seem 
plainly to indicate that Adam was the first created man, his creation im- 
mediately following the completion of the world, with its vegetable and 
animal population, and the heavenly bodies; and in chapter ii., verse 10, 
we are distinctly told, that prior to his cres ition “ there was nota man to 
till the ground.” But for the same reason that we should derive from the 
history of the creation the inference that Adam was the first and only 
created man, we should be obliged to accept many other things, equally 
derivable from the account, which we know cannot be true. Thus, we 
should be obliged to believe the whole universe was made as an incident to 
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the birth of our globe, and for the accommodation or beautifying of this 
infinitesimal grain of the creation. But we have now every reason to 
believe that the different bodies of the universe were created at widely 
different periods of time—that in fact, through an eternity of ages, the 
work of creation has been in regular progression, and that this world was 
among the latest and most insignificant of the births of time. We under- 
stand now, that the inspiration of the sacred historian did not embrace 
an enlargement of his knowledge relating to the order of the great 
universe, "and that God had no design in his revelation to man to acquaint 
him with such knowledge as was ‘either not absolutely necessary to his 
well-being, or that it came within the scope of his faculties to discover 
for himself. 

Beside the great intervals elapsing between the creation of the different 
bodies of the universe, thus seeming included within the space of four 
days, we know also that a long pe riod must have elapsed between the 
creation of the world and that of Adam. That in fact, the world was not 
originally made by a single immediate act, but that, in conformity with 
that uniform law of progress, that perv: ades and has forever pe .rvaded all 
God’s works, it advanced through a series of stages, in each of which it 
had a peculiar character, and supported a peculiar population, until it 
arrived at that high condition necessary for the support of a creature like 
man, If, then, the historian was ignorant of these things, or knowing them, 
deemed them extraneous to his narration, intending only to present the 
great truth that the heavens and the earth were created by the power of 
God, we can no more expect a complete and particular history in other 
respects. As we follow the narrative, we shall find that it becomes more 
and more limited in scope, or rather that it had but the single object from 
the beginning, to reveal the character of the Almighty, and to trace the origin 
and history of th at particular family of the “human race, known as his 
“chosen people.” The immediate family of Adam is noticed no further 
than it appears to have had connection with that+ ‘particular branch from 
which came the tribes of Israel ; and the collaterals of that branch itself 
are dropped, with usually but a very brief notice, when mentioned at all, 
and often spoken of in the manner of heathen and outcasts. There is no 
reason, therefore, to suppose, that if any others were created cotempora- 
neously with Adam, the historian must have known it; and if he had, it 
would seem to have been foreign to his object to bring them within what 
is so evidently a national history. 

Chapter i., verse 28—“ And God blessed them, and God said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it: 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” It is a sufficient ex- 
planation of this passage to say, that it does not conflict with either theory. 
The earth may mean the entire globe, and may mean as well only that 
part of it which might be needed for the use of Adam and his descendants. 
Certain it is, however, that the whole earth can never be subdued and 
replenished by man. The license either way could have referred only to 
the habitable parts of the earth. “Every living thing” may be prope rly 
explained to mean only such as he should meet. Ac lam could e ertainly him- 
self have no practical sway over the animalsof the polar regions, or of any 
region beyond his own immediate locality, and the last is true, also, of 
his descendants. 
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Genesis, chapter xi., verses 1, 2—“ And it came to pass when men began 
to multiply on the face of aa and daughters were born unto them ; 
that the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all which they chose.” 

Dr. Smyth explains that the “ sons of God” are to be understood as the 
sons of Seth, Enos, and other pious patriarchs, separated from the posterity 
of Cain, and who found the visible Church, The same, he says, are 
“called by the name of the Lord,” (Genesis iv., 26,) while others are 
merely termed men, and their daughters, the “ daughters of men.” In 
allusion to their cruelty, he supposes these men are called “ giants,” 
(Genesis, vi., 4,) i. e. fallen or apostates. This is altogether a forced 
interpretation, and especially objectionable from one who insists so 
strenuously on the strict and literal interpretation of the other parts of 
this historical account. We have no reason to doubt that the men termed 

“ giants” were so designated on account of great stature and enormous 
strength, making them the terror of other men. This accords with the 
early history and traditions of all nations, which are replete with stories 
of giants and terrible men, which, with all their fabric of exaggeration, are 
not doubted to have a groundwork of truth. The early existence of any 
nation, is a time peculiarly favorable to the production of such characters, 
and we know certainly that they have appeared at later times, and even 
in our own day. But if we de ny they were real giants, we have precisely 
the same reason to deny the records of antediluvian longevity. The 
phrase “ sons of God,” is understood by some to refer to the angels, or 
some superior bei ‘ings, who were seduced to earth by the beauty of the 

“ daughters of men,’ but this is more fanciful than probs ible. 

As the whole species are assumed to have descended from Adam, it is 
again asserted that they also all came from Noah in the second instance. 
The proof in this case is, however, even less decisive than in the first. It 
is by no means clear that the whole face of the earth was swept by the 
deluge. Dr. John P ye Smyth has written a very able work to prove 
that the deluge was limited to a small part of the world, so that other 
families besides Noah’s esc aped. Other writers have maintained the 
same opinion with much force and ingenuity. But we are not disposed 
to labor much on this point, as it is quite unnecessary. Whichever way 
it may be decided, this matter of the deluge, as we shall presently have 
occasion to show, will sweep down some at least of the pillars of our au- 
thor’s superstructure. 

Thus we see there is nothing in the Bible, so far as that book is brought 
into the inquiry, that proves against us even the starting-point, —the 
original unity. For all that the Bible decides to the contr ury, there may 
have been ten pairs of human beings created directly by the Almighty as 
well as one. But as we have said, it is not our intention to press that 
point. We shall argue for no more than is necessary to our theory. We 
will draw no distinctions that can be avoided, being as anxious as Dr. 
Smyth himself to bring the races as far within a common brotherhood as 
the case admits. We have re-opened the question which it had been 
attempted to close by a false judgment, and we are now ready to pursue 
the inquiry in a proper spirit. If the unity of origin were necessarily 
connected with the unity of races, afterward, it would be important to 
bring this point fully forward; but as such is not the case, we gladly 
waive any effort to prove that the races of the human kind are descended 
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from more than one original man. Farther than this, we are willing, 
following the inclination of our sympathies, to concede that all the 
indecisive circumstances taken together, of the language of the sacred 
history,—the universal prevalence of the effects of Adam’s sin,—the 
universal adaptation of the gospel—the assumed geological marks of the 
universality of the deluge—the traditions said to be found very generally 
among nations and tribes, of the leading events of the Mosaic history— 
the dignity of our nature (here simply an aspiration of man’s) above that 
of the animals, who are generally admitted to have proceeded from 
multiplied creations,—and the non-necessity for any purposes of replen- 
ishing the earth, of the creation of more than one human pair—though 
these aggregately combine nothing like proof, may, in the absence of 
positive proof on the other side, be admitted to give the weight of 
plausibility, or even probability to the theory, that ‘all men descended 
primarily from Adam, and afterwards from Noah. 

The investigation comes, then, immediately to the Difference at present 
observable between the several races, (or branches of the one race, if the 
term is preferred,) and we are to dec ide whether the types created by these 
differences are radical and inconvertible, or are accidental and susceptible 
of erasure. We believe the testimony before us gives clear and unequi- 
vocal proof that these differences are permanent as the race itself, and 
that we are therefore inevitably forced to the belief, that at some period, 
during the progress of human propagation, constitutional and ineradical 
differences were introduced, by which the original family was as effective- 
ly severed into distinct races as if they had proceeded from different stocks. 
We shall prove this, by the nature of the distinctions, as they open to 
our understanding, and by at least the suggestive evidence of the Bible. 

The time of this division we must place far back in the early ages, as 
we have the positive testimony of history to the existence of the present 
varieties back to a very remote period—very nearly to the time of Noah. 
Now, if we refer to the Scripture for anything suggestive of such an 
event, at or near that time, we find, first, the curse of Canaan—Genesis, 
chap. ix. v. 25,—“ And he said, cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.” It has been generally supposed that the 
black race is descended of Canaan, though the opinion is somewhat question- 
edat this day. Thus, much connec tion, at the least, may be established be- 
tween the prediction of Noah and the condition and characteristics of the 
blacks: that the curse denounced slavery upon the children of Canaan, 
and implied an odious distinction between them and the descendants of 
Shem and Japheth. Now, as far as we have any certain history of the 
black race, it has always been held in slavery ; and the physical features 
which distinguish it from the white and other races, in the estimation of 
them all, and even of the negro himself, positively degrade him below 
them. But we are not anxious to press this point. 

Genesis x. 25.—“ And unto Eber were born two sons; the name of 
the one was Peleg ; for in his days was the earth divided.” What is the 
meaning of this division? Does it mean more than a dividing of the 
land, or not? It appears to us it must have meant much more than this. 
We must bear in mind, that these people had, like the men of this day, 
the faculty of acquisitiveness, or desire of isolated individual possession, 
and all the other selfish and vicious propensities which prompt men to commit 
injustice to each other,and create disorder in society. Indeed, their evil dispo- 
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sitions are manifested in the next chapter, in a design so impious and 
daring, as to demand a special and most remarkable interposition of God. 
It cannot, therefore, be supposed that Noah’s descendants had lived in 
common until this period, owning the land together, and dividing its yield 
fairly to their mutual support. Only an innocent and purely simple peo- 
ple might live in that manner, but such a system can never exist among 
a people of active evil propensities, or among one at all advanced i 
civilization and the arts of life, as the Bible shows us these people were, 
to a considerable extent, long before this time. It is the very nature of 
unjust dealing among men to make them all anxious to have their own 
rightful substance se pari ated from that of others, that they may have bet- 
ter guardianship over it. And as the progress of civilization not only 
stimulates, but is itself chiefly the result of growing acquisitiveness in 
the individuals of a nation, its tendency to a division of property is in- 
evitable. 

The division of the land must have occurred quietly and continuously 
with the progress of the race and the acquirement of settled habits ; 
and until kings arose, and arrived at that degree of power, when they 
would claim the ri ight of disposing of the land, each man would take 
according to his necessities, from unoccupied grounds, and there would 
be none who could pretend to arrange the “division.” The ownership 
of the kings or communities would grow up in the same gradual way, so 
that in any view, the division of the land must have been a gradual 
and quiet event, and could not have marked the era of any one man. But 
the “division” referred to by the Bible, differs from all this: its mention 
in the midst of a genealogical register, shows it to have been a memora- 
ble event. It took place at a period wholly within the life of one man, 
and seems to have been a sudden and remarkable change of the state of 
things, until then existing. 

Sut we have, in fact, positive evidence of the division of the land 
long previous to this time. Cain builded a city—Jabel was the father of 
such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle (iv. 20). This mention 
of a remarkable distinction in the mode of dwelling, joined with that of 
pursuit, is sufficient to show that they formed a distinct community, pro- 
bably a more or less civilized one than the others. The “ kingdom ” of 
Nimrod, (x. 10,) is also proof that the mere earth was long before par- 
celled, the limits of his domains being assigned and recognized by others. 
There can be little doubt, that the word refers to the “division” ocea- 
sioned by the confusion of tongues, of which the history is given in the 
next chapter. Let us now see what was comprehended in that event. 

Chap. xi. v. 7—9.—The confusion of languages gives us positive testi- 
mony that God did at least, at or near the period in question, effect by a 
miracle one great change in the nature and condition of men. A change 
of language, producing a number of essentially different tongues where 
but one existed before, involves of ne« cessity very material changes in 
other respects than the mere alteration of spoke n sounds. To effect no more 
than that change, it was necessary that there should be radical changes of 
the mental action,—the feelings, sympathies, desires, &c. It is a fully 
established fact, known to all proficients in physiology, that the character 
of sounds made by any person, are the result of his peculiar organization. 
The prevalence of certain tastes, dispositions, propensities, feelings, &c., re- 
gulate the expression of the voice, and not merely the inflexion of sound ; 
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but they would determine the kind of words which that individual 
would combine, if he undertook to invent a language. We see this fact 
clearly illustrated in the comparison of the language of. any nation with the 
characteristics of the people speaking it. The tongue of a barbarous and 
rough people is always harsh and dissonant,—of a civilized and polished 
race always flowing and harmonious; and all the various phases of char- 
acter are represented by their exactly corresponding shades in the lan- 
guage. 

The mental change, then, necessary to produce this utter confusion of 
languages, must have been very deep and strong—a modification of the 
whole current of feelings, emotions, desires, and opinions. The narration 
of the Bible shows conclusively that the whole purpose of the Almighty 
was effected by the simple act of confusing their tongues. The separa- 
tion was then effected of their own spontaneous desires. Their sympa- 
thies had before Ied them to hold together as “one,” and to have great 
common objects to which their enegee were owe applied. But now 
this strong feeling ‘ was gone. ‘They 
abandoned their common eae and felt av erse to livi ing together. <A 
mere change in language, if such could have been made alone, would not 
have altered their social sympathies. On the contrary, we know that it 
is the disposition of men to congregate more closely under the pressure 
of sudden evils, especially if they be of an alarming character, and seek 
mutual aid. As when now, people of different language s, or those having 
no language, meet, they would have soon made themselves understood by 
each other; and in a brief period would have learned their languages, in- 
terchangeably, as their descendants have done, and finally would have 
commingled and fabricated of the whole, a common language, as was 
done by the Normans and Saxons, our ancestors, and by many other 
nations. We can determine this point with certainty, as we know our 
progenitors were men like ourselves, having all our faculties; we know, 
also, that the principle which produced the confusion of tongues remains 
in force to this day, subject, equally with other principles of our nature, 
to measurement and comprehension. Nothing can be better proved, than 
that the new disposition to separate, and not merely to part, but to scat- 
ter themselves “abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth,” was 
the effect of a deep and radical change of mental organization. 

So great a change of mental habit inevitably produced a correspond- 
ing change of the modes of action ; for it is clear to eve ry one, that peo- 
ple will act just according to thei ir mental processes, The habits of life 
were therefore changed—a variety of modes of living, pursuits and ob- 
jects, corresponding to the variety of tongues, must have prevailed. The 
articles of food, the fashions and substance of dress, the modes of erect- 
ing houses, cultiv ating the earth—of performing all kinds of mechanism, 
sauant have changed. ~ And, finally, there must have grown up as many 
varied forms of the social state—as many different kinds of government, 
and as many phases of civilization or barbarism. 

Now, it is impossible that any such radical changes of mind, or of 
habits of life should occur, without producing as remarkable physical 
changes. This is so well understood, that we need not dwell much on this 
point. We have it, then, established, as we think, too plainly to admit of 
question, that the confusion of languages was accompanied by very re- 
markable changes of mental organization, habits of action and physical 
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characteristics,—more remarkable than any that could be effected by 
climate, education, and all other causes combined. Now, if the differ- 
ences before us for investigation are the most remarkable differences we 
know of in men,—and if, beside, they have that partial distribution to 
place and climate which induces the belief with some of these circum- 
stances being their cause, while we see that the miracle of old was in- 
tended expressly to scatter them over all the earth, and as certainly as God 
is a provident being, and the race survived the dispersion, to adapt them 
to all the climates and circumstances of the earth.—seeing this so plainly, 
how can we avoid the conclusion, that it was at this time and by this mir- 
acle, that those varieties of the race, or a portion of them at least, were 
created, which we now see in the world 2 

It is about the time of this confusion of tongues, and the consequent 
dispersion of the race, that we hear first of the distinction of color in the 
race. The information is then given us of the existence of black men, by 
profane history ; and if we believe the distinctions of race to have been 
created at that time, we then add one more totheremarkable verifications of 
Scripture which are derived from uninspired history. But the entire absence 
of all mention of any such distinctions in the record preceding that of the 
confusion of languages, is good presumptive evidence of the Scripture 
itself in favor of our opinion, in addition to that derived from the account 
of that event. Had there been the present variety of men living to- 
gether in the families of Adam and Noah, prior to that time, it must not 
only have been mentioned as a matter of interest by the historian, but it 
could hardly have been excluded by actual design, so as to have left 
a faithful and intelligible history. Moses has thought proper to inform 
us, that God made woman beautiful ;—that the “ daughters of men” were 
so “fair” as to attract the love of the “sons of God ;”"—that there were 
differences in physical stature and strength; has explained to us the 
peculiarities of certain people,—informed us of the mode of living, occu- 
pation and kind of property of some,—and it seems to us now impossible 
that had distinctions existed, which of necessity must exercise such re- 
markable influences on the characters, social and civil relations, and pur- 
suits of men, that he should have designed or forgotten its mention. And 
had he done so, still we are certain that the differences would have told 
their own story by their regular propagation into the family of Israel, or 
had a separation previously taken place, would have descended in the 
traditions of the house, 

It may be said in reply, that had such a change as is mentioned occur- 
red, it would have been mentioned by Moses, as being even more re- 
markable than the confusion of tongues, But we do not mean to assert 
that this change was effected at once. It is not the usual plan of God to 
effect important constitutional changes, either in men, animals or worlds, 
by immediate, single acts. We see changes, of a less magnitude, true, 
than the one in question, but indicating how great changes could be 
made, going on ened us by a gradual progress of natural operations. 
We suppose, therefore, that the rudiments of the change, only, at first 
appeared, perhaps in no noticeable degree, and were gradually elaborated 
to their perfection along equi lly with the progress of the dispe rsion they 
were intended both to occasion and to fitmen for. We do not incline at all 
to believe that the tired workers of Babel, after viewing the upward 
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extension of their tower at the close of some day, retired to their beds, 
and awoke in the morning to astonish each other with a motle “y of black, 
yellow, and red faces, in place of the former universal white; or that 
even after parting ol an intelligible “good night,” they horrified each 
other by mutually bidding their morning salutations in an incomprehen- 
sible gibberish. It m: iy be said there is, then, no miracle. We are not 
strenuous about the word, although we cannot think the introduction 
of the principle by which the change was effected, which introduction 
could be made only by the direct power of God, is unworthy of the 
name. God performs miracles in all ages, and many that are unnoticed 
by man. Thus far the suggestive testimony of Scripture. 

The book before us labors very little to expli uin the origin of the par- 
ticular varieties of the race, although it is so much its great aim to show 
that they all came out from a common source. The author seems aware 
of the weakness of the theory on that point, and rather seeks to establish 
the unity of races as an independe nt fact, without reference to the cause 
of division. As a first step, he adduces the opinions of Dr. Prichard, 
Dr. Lawrence and others, “ that all the varieties of men can be accounted 
for by natural causes.” We agree fully with the opinion, but as we shall 
show, the difference is not for that reason any the less wide and perma- 
nent. It is then stated, “that the differences of physical organization, and 
of moral and intellectual qualities, which characterize the several races 
of our species, are analogous in kind and degree to those which distin- 
guish the breeds of the domestic animals ; and must, therefore, be 
accounted for on the same principles;” and that the most powerful 
circumstance favoring this production of varieties, “is the state of domes- 
tication.” ‘“ That external or adventitious causes, such as climate, situ- 
ation, food, or way of living, have considerable effect in altering the consti- 
tution of men and animals; but that,” it is yet admitted, «this effect, 
as well as that of art or accident, is confined to the individual, not being 
transmitted by generation, and therefore not affecting the race.” Here the 
whole ground seems given up—and we cannot understand how the infe- 
rence is immediately drawn, “that the human species, therefore, like that 
of the cow, sheep, horse and pig, and others, is single ; and that all the 
differences which it exhibits are to be regarded ‘merely as varieties.” But we 
shall see. again, that Dr. Smyth does not, at other times, remember this 
concession, but asserts a very large, permanent, and transmissible effect 
for climate, food, &c, Indeed, immediately following, he quotes Prichard, 
who, stating that the physical differences of color, form, &¢., between the 
Arian race in Persia and Hindostan, says, “ The cause which has given 
rise to this diversity can apparently be nothing else than the influence of 
the hot climate of Hindostan.” He then goes on to quote Prichard 
further, to the effect that the variety of complexion in Africa is according 
to the temperature of its various regions, the “limits of Negroland” 
being assigned as the tropics on either side. The same circumstances 
are then traced to Asia and Oceanica, and it is here positively asserted, 
that “we perceive among them actual and undoubted TRANSFORMATIONS 
INTO THE MOST EXTREME VARIETIES, and that among the inhabitants of the 
same place are found also a great variety both of features and complexion, 
which can only be explained by the difference of food, exposure, and other 
peculiarities of condition.” He then goes on to quote from different 
authors, who attribute all the varieties to climate, food, &c. ; and one of 
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them, Dr. Bachman, endeavors to show the analogy between the opera- 
tion of these causes upon vegetables and animals, and their operation 
upon men. Dr. Carpenter is quoted as saying, “ that none of the varia- 
tions which have been pointed out as existing between the different 
races of mankind, have the least claim to be regarded as solid, specific 
distinctions, being entirely destitute of that fixity which is requisite to 
entitle them to such a rank,” and that “ there is a tendene y to the fusion 
of all these varieties, and a retum to a common typ e.” The last 
authority quoted is “a very curious traditionary legend” of the Tonga 
Islands, which we are willing, if Dr. Smyth insists, to receive as having 
equal pretensions to a foundation in truth with the « opinions of the 
writers he quotes. To refute the theory here laid down, we would really 
need but to place different parts of the book in juxtaposition: thus, 
before, it is asserted that the differences of climate, We., aflect only the 
individual, not being transmissible, while in another place he quotes 
approvingly the same author, Prichard, that all these effects are propa- 
gated, and “thus even the smallest varieties once produced are never 
again obliterated.” Which of the contradictory assertions is to be 
admitted? If the latter, it admits all our theory. ‘If the smaller varieties 
are never obliterated, how can the larger ones ever be, and how is the 
alleged transition of race to occur ? 

Again, he quotes Dr. Wiseman, “ that we can find sufficient proofs in 
the languages and in the characteristics of larger bodies, or entire nations, 
compared, of their ¢ransition from one race to meen If the smallest 
varieties are not obliterated ever, how can a white be transformed toa 
black, or a black to a white, or either to a red or deep yellow tint? Or 
can a man be both black and white, or red and white, or black and yellow 
at once, 

The next argument we notice, is the attempt to prove the black race 
the earliest race of men, and that man was at first created highly civilized, 
and fell away from that state. This argument is designed to enhance 
the dignity of black men—but so far as regards their supe rior age, it can 
be no more a proof of their dignity, either as the superior or equal of the 
whites, than the same is proved for all the lower orders of animals, who 
existed in regular scale of descent according to their distance in advance 
of the epoch of man’s creation, This idea also adds another to Dr, 
Smyth’s frequent inconsistencies, as we know man was created in the 
temperate regions of Asia, and for a long time remained there, gradually 
spreading abroad. If, therefore, the first men were negroes, and lived in 
that region, and came out from it over the rest of the world, the founda- 
tion of the theory relating to climate is wholly pulled away. Again, if 
the argument is true, the “reluctant truth is forced upon us, that black 
men had a different origin from the white race—they did not derive theer 
paternity from Adam. ‘There can be no other result, all unconscious of 
it as our author appears. We have every proof that can exist in the 
nature of things, that Adam, the original of the white races, 
(whether he was or was not of the black,) was not a black man, 
The nation of Israel was white, and the patriarchs, through whom that 
family descended directly from Adam, were most certainly like their 
descendants on one hand, and their progenitor on the other. Had a 
change of color and features occurred at any time from Adam to Abra. 
ham, or from Abraham to Jacob or David, the sacred oracles, and cer- 
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tainly the Jewish traditions, so full, so zealously preserved, would have 
informed us of the remarkable event. These remarks apply with still 
greater force to the secondary head of the race, Noah, from whose time 
the period was less to the establishment of the house of Israel, and the 
records more full, We may be certain that neither Adam nor Noah 
were black men, and that the patriarchs, as they had one form of religion, 
one mode of life, one system of education and ‘of opinions, and were “of a 
selected blood, were men marked by common physical and mental charac- 
teristics. We may add, also, that Adam, asis universally acknowledged, 
coming fresh from the hand of his Creator, was phy sically the glory of 
his racee—a perfect man—while to our senses, and in his own judgment, 
the negro is in this respect vastly the inferior of the wate. 

The other condition assumed, the primeval civilization of the blacks, 
forces the same results again upon its authors, with equal certainty. 
Adam certainly was not created in a civilized state, nor did he attain it by 
eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. When he first became 
aware of his nakedness, the garment he invented gives no equivocal 
evidence of a totally undisciplined ingenuity; and so poorly did his 
skill serve his convenience, that the Almighty himself made “coats of 
skins” for the clothing of the untutored pair. The gradual progress of 
invention to the construction of tents to dwell in—the gradual aggregation 
of power in the hands of a chief or ruler, the embryo of empires—these, 
and the whole history of which these instances are parts, show the same 
slow but constant advance from barbarity to civilization which other 
history everywhere records, and which is consistent with all our own 
observations of man as he is before us at this day. 

If, therefore, Dr. Smyth and his authorities succeed in proving the 
negro the earliest race, and civilized in its first state, they infallibly 
prove that it was cree ited at another and far different time from the 
white, and is an entirely distinct species. We dislike to consider this 
argument, for the theory urged, beside not being entirely without sup- 
port in the arguments offere d, is very consistent with the observed order 
of progress in nature—a continual advance from lower to higher orders 
of being. If we assume that the negro race preceded the white, it will 
be difficult to avoid the inference that it is a distinct and permanently 
inferior order, doomed by the inviolable laws of progress, revealed to us 
by geology, to sink toward its utter extinction, as the powers of the 
white race expand toward their highest dev elopment. 


[To be continued, 
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THE USURY LAWS. 


Tue writer of the following pages would not have attempted thus 
publicly to treat a subject which, from its importance and complex 
nature, might give employment to a more able pen, but for the appear- 
ance and extensive circulation of a pi smphlet entitled, “Importance of 
Usury Laws,» and the complimentary notices it has received from 
respectab le sources , a8 containing a triumphant vindication of the justice 
and policy of those laws, This pamphlet contains the argument of Hon. 
John W hip ple, of Providence, Rhode Island, first published in 1836, 
with introductory remarks by the editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 

The subject disc ussed is one upon which the opinions of mankind seem 
never to have been fully at ease, at least within the memory of the histo- 
rian, and for several years past, it has been attracting inc reased attention 
amongst American statesmen and economists. ‘The spirit of liberty, 
ever restivet under conscious and unnecessary restraint, is beginning to 
demand, in tones which brook no evasion, the reasons why a man should 
not enjoy the same liberty in respect to the terms upon which he may 
obtain the use of another man’s capital in the form of money, that he 
has in obtaining it in any other form. 

These reasons are not, as all must confess, entirely obvious ; and yet, 
such is the inquisitive spirit of the age, and especi: lly of American free- 
men, that they must be clearly presented and firmly established, or the 
distinction must be laid aside. ‘To punish such reasons is the an! which 
Mr. Whipple has reluctantly imposed upon himself in the pamphlet 
alluded to—we say reluctantly—tor he more than intimates an opinion, 
that time-honored usage upon this subject should so excite our venera- 
tion, as to render reasons unnecessary ; and to inquire into the soundness 
of the reasons he has offered, is the object of the present essay. 

Mr. Whipple begins by giving a tolerably fair synopsis of the pos 3i- 
tions and arguments of Mr. "Je ‘remy Bentham, in his little work, entitled, 

“A Defence of Usury,” published i in 1787. He quotes Mr. Bentham’s 
general propositions thus :— 

“That no man of ripe years and sound mind, acting freely, and with 
his eyes open, ought to be hindered, with*a view to his advantage, from 
making such a bargain in the way of obtaining money, as he thinks 
fit; nor (what is a necessary consequence) any body hindered from 
supplying him upon any terms he thinks proper to acce de to. 

“That contracts in general ought to be observed, is a rule, the pro- 
priety of which no man was ever yet found wrong- headed enough to deny. 
If this case is one of the exceptions (for some, doubtless there are) which 
the welfare and safety of society require should be taken out of the 
general rule, in this case, as in all others. it lies upen hin n who alleges 
the necessity of the exception, to produce a reason for it. 

“This,” says our author, “would have been a fair statement of the 
question, had the e xception contended for been a new one.” But claiming 
that the exception is as old as the general rule, he proceeds to upbraid 
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Mr. Bentham for his presumption in demanding an affirmative reason, 
“until he establishes the contrary.” Supposing the exception to be as 
old as Mr. Whipple imagines, still there was atime when it was new, 
and when, by his own admission, it was incumbent on those who alleged 
its necessity, to produce a reason for it. Have they ever done it? If 
so, when ? and where is it recorded? If it is on record, they have only 
to refer to it. If it is not on record, they are the delinque nts, and the 
demand still rests on them with unabated force. Whether the exception 
is as old as the general rule or not, it is certain that its correctness has 
not been as universally admitted. Diversity of opinion as to its neces- 
sity, is as old as the exception, and in every stage of its existence, a 
reason for it has been demanded, and it never w ill be toolate to repeat 
the demand, until a reason shall have been furnished, or the distinction 
abandoned. 

But Mr. Bentham, in the absence of any alleged reasons in favor of 
Usury Laws, proceeds to state such grounds of argument as his imagination 
could suggest, and Mr. Whipple quotes them as follows : 

“In favor of the restraints opposed to the species of liberty I contend 
for, I can imagine but five arguments. 

“1. Prevention of usury. 

“2. Prevention of prodigality. 

“3. Protection of indigence against extortion. 
“4. Repression of the temerity of projectors. 
“5. Protection of simplicity against imposition.” 

He proceeds to give the outlines of Mr. Bentham’s arguments against 
these iv propositions, and also a very meagre and cautious epitome of 
the positive evils resulting from Usury Laws, which he has enumerated. 

Upon a common-sense view of the question, most men would be inclined 
to agree with Mr. Bentham, that his five propositions embraced every 
rational ground of argument upon the affirmative side, and that his argu- 
ment upon those points, as well as the positive evils enumerated, were 
somewhat weighty, and entitled to serious consideration, and he nee the 
reader is naturally led to anticipate a close and searching argument in 
reply to Mr. Jentham, upon those plain and definite propositions, and 
also that some disposition will be made of the positive evils he has pointed 
out; and he cannot but be surprised at the summary manner in which 
the author disposes of Mr. Bentham and all his propositions and argu- 
ments. It is on this wise, 

‘Had Mr. Bentham taken the pains to understand and state the reasons 
upon which these laws really are founded, and to overthrow those reasons 
as successfully as he has the cob-house of his own im: ugination, he might 
have been indulge »d in a little sentiment of this sort. But to steer clear 
from the beginning to the end of his book, of the sole questions upon 
which the policy or expedie ney of such restraints depend, and then to end 
with a poetical triumph of this sort, is a libe rty whic h, perhaps, no other 
man kut Jeremy Bentham would have indulged jn.” 

Let it be remembered, then, as we proceed, that Mr. Whipple does not 
attempt to depend the Usury Laws upon any one of the hypothesis insti- 
tuted by Mr. Bentham, All these he regards as the cob-houses of Mr. 

3entham’s imagination, and admits that he has successfully demolished 
them. What, then, are the reasons upon which these laws really are 
founded ? 
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Mr. Whipple answers the question thus: 

‘ The policy and expediency of Usury Laws must depend mainly, if not 
entirely, upon two questions : 

“Ist. Supposing the parties to stand on equal terms, and the bargains 
which they make to be, in general, perfectly fair as between themselves, 
is it, or is it not for the interest of the public to allow money to be con- 
verted into merchandize, and bought and sold at any price the parties 
may chose to stipulate ? } 

* 2d. Do the parties, in general, meet on equal terms, and are the bar- 
gains, in the absence of Usury Laws, as fair as bargains usually are, in 
rel ition to merchandize ?” 

“These two questions,” says the author, “involve, substantially, all 
the other questions that re late to U sury Laws.” 

Had the writer stated his questions a little more intelligibly, and con- 
fined himself, for a single page at a time, to the discussion of either one 
of them, the task of the reviewer would have been comparatively easy. 
As it is, beth the meaning of his questions, and to which of the two many 
of his arguments are intended to apply, must be a matter of conjecture. 
As he maintains the negative of both questions, we may consider the first 
as equivalent to the assertion, that the repeal of the Usury Laws would be 
injurious to the public, and the second, that it would be injurious to indi- 
vidual borrowers. 

I. The author maintains that it is not for the interest of the public 
“to allow money to be converted into merchandize, and bought and sold 
at any price the parties may choose to stipulate ;” and he frankly admits, 
that “if such a traffic would not injure the public, then one of the rea- 
sons which have been supposed to exist, is removed.” How money could 
be converted into merchandize, in the common acceptation of the term, 
except by exchanging it for merchandize, or in what manner the re peal of 
the Usury Laws would bring about such a result, the author does not 
attempt to show. If his meaning is that, by allowing money to be bought 
and sold, like any other thing, it would thereby become a sort of mer- 
chandize, it is time he were informed that, inde -pende ntly of Usury Laws, 
money is and always was, and will always continue to be, just that sort 
of merchandize which he supposes it will become if the Usury Laws are 
abolished. A man at all acquainted with the nature of money, and the 
laws which control its operations, would need no furthér evidence that 
the author’s ideas of currency were anything but clear and definite. 
Commodities in general may be bought and sold for a time, but their 
ultimate destiny is consumption. Money differs from all other commo- 
dities, in that its ultimate destiny is to be bought and sold. This is the 
sole object of its creation, and, as money, it is the only use that can be 
made of it. As good a definition, perhaps, as can be given of money is, 
that it is that commodity (whatever may be its material) which is per- 
manently devoted to being bought and sold in exch ange for other things. 
Whether it should be “ bought and sold at any price the parties may 
choose to stipulate,” or not, it is certain that it always has been, (with 
rare exceptions,) from the day that Abraham and Ephraim agreed upon 
the price of a certain field, to the present time, and probably will con- 
tinue to be. The price of money is the value of whatever it is sold for. 
For governments to fix the value of everything for which money is 
sold, would be impossible, and to attempt it would be absurd. I con- 
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clude, therefore, that it would not “ be injurious to the public to allow 
money to become the subject of unrestrained traffic like any other arti- 
cle,” and, consequently, according to the author’ s own terms, “ one of the 
reasons which have been supposed to exist” is removed. 

But, peradventure, Mr. Whipple may tell us that by “buying and sell- 
ing” money, he means borrowing and lending, and that by the “price” of 
money, he means the inéerest or rent paid for its use. ‘If this were his 
meaning, he should have said so, and not obscured his subject and misled 
his readers, by speaking of one class of transactions in terms which apply 
exclusively to another and an entirely different class of transactions, 
If a man had hired a horse to ride ten ‘miles, and = one dollar for his 
use, it would be a singular method of stating the fact, to say that he had 
bought a horse for one dollar. 

With this understanding of the author’s mes ning, the plain statement 
of his first question is—Would it be injurious to the public to allow 
money to be loaned upon any terms the parties may choose to stipulate ? 
The decision of this question he thinks must depend upon the following 
contingencies :— 

“If such a Stel from restraint would inevitably increase the aver- 
age rates of interest, it would be a serious evil to the community. If its 
tendene xy should be to reduce the rates below what they forme rly were 
when the U sury Laws remained in force, it would be a blessing.” 

He seems to regard these as little short of self-evident propositions,— 
at least he does not attempt to prove them. Before proceeding to a dis- 
cussion of these propositions, the reader should be apprised of the kind 
of reasoning with which Mr. Whipple desires to be met. He says:— 
“Let them, however, convince us by facts and experience. I object to 
the whole mass of their theories. Se earcely any two of them agree in 
those theories. The writers denominate these artificial rules, the science 
of political, that is, national economy. Why not furnish us with a 
science of individual economy ? The one is quite as necessary and 
quite as useful as the other. The science of prudence, I suppose, would 
come next, a subject quite as reducible to rules as economy. ‘The truth 
is, that literary meh of all ages have had some predominant hobby. At 
one time the science of Astrology ruled mankind. Next comes Meta- 
physics, which employed the pens of the ablest men of its age. This 
science is ngw agreed to deal pretty much in moonshine, and has gone, 
with its fellow-science, Astrology, to the tomb of the Capulets. Next 
comes Political Economy, which had its day, though a brief one. We 
now find it low down in the western horizon, Phre nology over our heads, 
and Animal Magnetism about an hour high in the east. What will come 
next, no one can guess. Come what will, for one. I shall not abandon 
the wisdom and experience of mankind very hastily, especially in rela- 
tion to a question so nearly touching the safety of property in general 

is the one ia fore us.’ 

Had not Mr. Whipple warned his opponents thus explicitly not to 
approach his arguments with éruths, and demanded that they should be 
tested by facts, we should have some hope of convincing him, that in 
making the assumptions he has in regard to high and low rates of inte- 
rest, he has not quite reached the bottom of his subject. Facts may be 
valuable auxiliaries to an argument, if we can establish their connection 
with their alleged causes, and not otherwi ise; and this connection can 
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only be established by an intelligent perception of truths and principles. 
I shall not, therefore, regard very scrupulously the foregoing injunction, 
but endeavor to bring the questions at issue to the test of truths, as well 
as facts. 

Political economy, which the author not only scouts from the circle 
of the sciences, but from the sphere of useful knowledge, would, if it 
had been consulted, have helped him somewhat in maintaining his 
assumption, that whatever tends to lower the rates of interest is adyan- 
tageous to the public, and it would have sustained him triumphantly, if 
the downward tendency of the rate of interest was the result of natural 
causes, and not of legal restraint. 

It does teach that the downward tendency of the average net profits 
on capital is indicative of increasing we alth in the country where the 
phenomenon may occur, because that downward tende ney is the effect 
of increasing competition of capital with capital, which could not take 
place without an increase of ¢ apital. But it does not teach that the 
publie is benefited by whatever tends to reduce the profits o f f capital 
employed i in any one pursuit, below the average rate of profits or capital 
otherwise employed. Mr. Whipple iz nquires whether there can be any 
doubt that high rates of interest are injurious to the public! The correct 
answer to this question must depend upon what he considers high rates, 
If he alludes only to relative rates, the question is too indefinite to 
admit of a categorical answer; for, of two supposed rates, the higher 
one may or may not be a publie evil. If we admit the assumption, 
that of any two supposable rates of interest, the higher one is neces- 
sarily a pub lic evil, we must admit that any rate of interest, however 
low, is a public evil, for we cannot imagine a rate of interest so low 
but it might be still lower. If there is any justice in receiving any inte- 
rest whatever for the use of money, it is as easy to conceive of a rate 
which would be too low, as of one which would be too high, If it is just 
to receive interest or rent for money at all, there must be some reason 
why it is just, and the rate of interest must be limited, in both directions, 
by the reason in which it is founded, and we must search for that reason. 
That the productive agent has a permanent and exclusive right to the 
avails of his industry, is a truth which but few will be bold enough to 
deny. The surplus produc ts of individual industry constitute individual 
capital, and this capital is capable of aiding the industry of its owner, 
and contributing to further production. 

To the advantages of this agency, the owner has as absolute a right as 
he has to the capital itself, and if he re linquishes those advantages for 
the benefit of another, he is entitled to a compensation corresponding to 
the additional profit he might have derived from employing that capital 
himself. This furnishes a clue to an equitable average rate of interest, 
which is the average net profit ox. capital employed in the various depart- 
ments of industry. BV net profits should be understood, the profits 
which remain after paying for the labor, skill and talent, whether of the 
owner of the capital, or those employed by him, engaged in aiding and 
directing, and all other expenses incident to its productive operations, 

He who loans his capital to another, is justly entitled to the same income 
from it, that he might have derived from emp loying it himself, after paying 
himself for his own agency connected with it suc h compe nsatioa as similar 
services would command ; or, to vary the example, he is entitled to the same 
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income in the form of interest, which he might have received in the form of 
dividends, if he had placed it in a joint-stock association engaged in 
manufacture or any other pursuit, —his own agency, in either case, 
being little more than to make the investment and receive the income. 
This profit he will have, as a general rule, or he will not loan his 
capital. 

Anything, therefore, which tends to raise the ordinary rate of interest 
above the ordinary rate of net profits in capital, is a public evil, because 
it abstracts a portion of the reward naturally due to industry, and adds it 
to that which is naturally due to capital, and so discourages industry. So, 
on the other hand, whatever tends to depress the ordinary rate of interest 
below the ordinary net profit on capital, is a public evil, because it 
abstracts so much from the reward naturally due to the capital, and adds 
it to the reward naturally due to industry, and so, to the extent of its 
influence, discourages the production of capital, and especially the employ- 
ing of it through the agency of those who have none of their own, and 
cripples the productive energies of both capital and labor by keeping 
them apart, and not only so, but tends to a concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, by preventing the enterprising poor from becoming 
wealthy, as in numerous instances they do, by the use, in the start, of 
borrowed capital. There is, then, such a thing as an equitable average 
rate of interest, dependent upon the average rate of net profits; and any 
average rate of interest, either above or be low that, is a publie evil. 

Had Mr. Whipple been on speaking terms with the principles of politic al 
economy, he might have derived from the foregoing considerations a 
much better argument in support of Usury Laws than any he has pro- 
duced ; for that same science which he ranks with astrology and mes- 
me! ism, demonstrates that there is a constant and strong tendency 
among the + various branches of industry to an equilibrium of profits, and 
that average profits are not subject. to very frequent nor extensive 
fluctuations; and hence he might have maintained, with some show of 
plausibility, the propriety of fixing the rate of interest at the average net 
profit on capital, as nearly as that could be ascertained, 

If it is granted that a uniform rate should be established by law for all 
times, places es, and circumstances in which the law is to take effect, all, 
upon due reflection, will agree that it should be fixed at the average net 
profit on capital within the same limits. The necessity of a uniform rate, 
in the absence of an agreement between the parties, is generally conceded. 
But the legislator is liable to commit egregious errors in carrying the 
restriction even thus far. New states are alway s settled by emigrants from 
the older ones, who are naturally prejudiced in favor of the laws and 
institutions to which they have been accustomed, and the y frequently 
adopt the laws of their native country or state, with too little regard 
to their adaptation to the new circumstances and influences with which 
they are to stand connected; and the migrations of interest laws fur- 
nishes a remarkable example of this kind. 

Our forefathers brought their interest laws from England as they did 
their weights and measures, and they have been carried from state to 
state, with but slight modifications, throughout the republic; and gener: uly 
without reference to any rule except that such was the per cent. in their 
native states. The legitim: ite results of these blunders have been felt ina 
greater or less degree by the earlier settlers of all the states; but most 
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severely in those which possessed the greatest internal resources, and 
which have settled the most r: upidly, in the extreme diftic ulty with which 
money could be obtained even upon the best security. 

This diffic ulty has usually been attributed to a scarcity of ¢ apit al. This 
is doubtless one cause of the trouble; but another plain and obvious cause 
has been, that the ordinary net profit on capital has been so far above the 
legal rates of interest, that those who had capital could do better than to 
loan it at all at those rates. Another ill effect of fixing the legal rate of 
interest below the net profit on capital, even if limited to cases in which 
no agreement has been made between the parties, is, that if one man gets 
into another’s debt by ordinary deal, it furnishes an inducement to the 
debtor to be slack concerning his promise—to avoid payment as long as 
possible—because he is paying less interest than he is receiving in profits 
on the amount due. Business men in the West have seen this principle 
operate, not always to their satisfaction ; and eastern merchants may have 
suffered some delay, occasionally, from the operation of the s: ame principle, 
without ever finding out the precise nature of the “ misfortune.” 

Instances have occurred in which men have paid seven per cent. on their 
debts, and the costs of a law-suit besides, and made money at that. We 
shall be better prepared to appreciate the impropriety of fixing an uniform 
rate of interést, (except for cases in which no agreement has been made,) 
even at the average net profit on capital, if we consider the variations to 
which those profits are subject. , 

Although there is a strong tendency to an equilibrium of profits 
between the different pursuits in which capital is employed, yet they are, 
by no means, absolutely equal. 

Ist. At the same place the profits on capital will be greater when it is 
scarce, than when it is abundant, just as labor will be higher when 
laborers are few, ceteris paribus, than when they are many. ‘That com- 
petition has a tendency to reduce profits, is so far within the scope of 
observation, and so generally admitted, that the mere statement of the 
aes is sufficient. 

2nd. They are different at different places, at the same time. This 
follows in part, from the first proposition, as capital may be more 
abundant, at the same time, in one place than another, but not from that 
circumstance alone, 

The resources of our countr Vv, or a pi articular section * hes same country, 
may offer a larger reward, both to labor and ¢ apital, than another, while 
the har ships, privations and risks to be encountere in reaping those 
advantages. are such as to prevent for some time, if not permanently, a 
sufficient competition, either in labor or capital, to reduce the profits of 
either to the common level. The rapid settlement of the new western states, 
and the cultivation of their millions of acres of rich soil, and the comsogenit 
eae ‘id growth of towns and cities, and the prodigious strides by which the 
value of real estate, both in town and country, has advanced towards 
maturity, have afforded returns, and, in some of the more recently settled 
states, still afford returns to both labor and capital, which could not be 
realized in a country which had acquired a greater degree of maturity. 

Certain latitudes also afford greater remuncrating profits, both to 
industry and capital, than others. The great productiveness of the lower 
latitudes, and the high estimation in which the products of those regions 
are held, afford greater natural inducements to both labor and capital, 
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than are usually found in the higher latitudes; and yet such is the risk of 
life and health by exposure to those climates, that neither capital nor 
labor flows to them in sufficient abundance to reduce profits to the com- 
mon level in more healthful climes. 

3rd. The profits on capital differ, under different circumstances, at the 
same time and place. Investments which afford but temporary employ- 
ment for capital, must offer larger profits than those which give permanent 
employment, or capital will not be diverted to them, The reason for this 
is found in the inconveniences and loss of time incident to frequent changes 
in the modes of employing capital, or repeated acts of investment. 
Employments which call for capital in small amounts must, in general, 
offer larger inducements, per centum, than those which call for it in larger 
quantities. The reason of this is, that he who has any considerable 
amount of capital will be content with a somewhat smaller income from 
it if he can keep it together, than he willifit is to be divided and scattered, 
The various employments which occupy capital must, in order to attract 
it equally, afford profits proportioned to the risk incurred. An employ- 
ment which is attended with extraordinary risk, must afford extraordinary 
profits, or it will be abandoned. So potent is this principle, that an 
attentive observer will find it, in nice gradations, pervading all the busi- 
ness affairs of men. 

The foregoing are among the most prominent and permanent influences 
which vary the net profits of cajital. When all the influences which tend 
‘to raise profits combine, they produce the maximum rate ; and when those 
combine which tend to reduce profits, the minimum rate is the result. 
We find, then, that the rule or criterion by which alone the equitable rate 
of interest can be determined, varies widely, at different places, at differ- 
ent times, and under different circumstances. If the net profit on capital 
is the only criterion by which we can determine what is and what is not 
an equitable rate of interest, and those profits are subject to the variations 
which have been pointed out, it would seem to be a logical conclusion that 
the equitable rate of interest must be as variable as the criterion by which 
it is determined,—in other words, that an equitable uniform rate of interest 
is impossible. The same influences which have been enumerated operate 
equally upon capital in the loan market, as upon capital seeking an 
investment in any other way. Ifthe peculiarities of a particular section 
of country, or a particular period of time, afford extraordinary net profits, 
they will as certainly demand extraordinary rates of interest. And there 
is no injustice in the demand; for the net profit, whatever it may be, is 
the reward naturally due to capital for the agency it exerts in pro- 
duction. Labor and capital are partners in the production of wealth. 
The proportion of the product which belongs to labor is determined by 
the operation of principles which cannot be elucidated in the present 
essay. It is sufficient for the present argument to arrive at a clear per- 
ception of the truth; whatever that proportion may be, or however it may 
fluctuate, it is just as equitable in the case of ¢ apital loaned, as it is in any 
other case; and that the same freedom must exist in relation to it, or 
capital will leave the loan market and seek investment elsewhere. The 
legislature might as well enact that one man should not labor for a certain 
man for more than fifty cents per day, and leave him at libe rty to work 
for a hundred other men at any price he and they could-agree upon, any 
one of whom would give him a dollar a day, as to enact that capital 
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loaned shall receive a profit of only six per cent., while there are a hundred 
other ways in which it may be employed at a net profit of twelve per 
cent. The effect of every such attempt, if it has any effect at all, must 
inevitably be to drive ¢ apital from the loan market. It will have the 
same profit then, legally or illegally, that it can get elsewhere, or else- 
where it will go. What then shall we think of Mr. W hipple, when in 
reply to Mr. Bentham, he says :—‘I believe it was never before pretended 
that Usury Laws lessened the quantity of money, or prevented any one 
from borrowing!” The author seems to suppose that there is just so 
much money which must be loaned, or lie idle! He does not seem to 
comprehend the simple truth, that it is ls bapiiad which is loaned, and that 
in being loaned it only assumes, for the moment, the form of money, in 
order that the borrower may, by a single act of exchange, get the bor- 
rowed capital in the precise form in which he wants it. and that the 
ordinary qué antity of money in circulation has really nothing to do with 
determining the quantity of ¢ eis al in the loan market. 

The intelligent reader must by this time be convinced, that of two sup- 
posab le avers ige rates of interest, the higher one is not necessarily inju- 
rious to the public, and that an uniform rate of interest, however nicely 
adjusted to average net profits, cannot be equitable in all cases. But th 
law of supply and demand, acting on the loan market, determines the 
actual average rate of interest, and produces extremes extending both 
above and below the equitable point, even under the varying influences 
I have pointed out, and a little atte ntion to this law, may enable us the 
better to estimate the validity of those objections to the free principles 
which are drawn from the extreme highest rate. The general operation 
of ‘this law is concisely stated by Mr. Mill as follows : 

‘The rate of interest will be such as to equalize the demand for loans 
eimaan supply of them, It will be such, that exactly as much as some 
people are desirous to borrow at that rate, others shall be willing to 
lend, If there is more offered than demanded, interest will fall : if more 
is demanded than offered, interest will rise; and in both cases, to the 
point at which the equation of supply and demand is established.”— 
(Mill's Pol. Economy, vol. ii., chap. 23.) 

The average rate of interest thus established cannot vary very widely 
from an average equitable rate, because both the motive which promp ts 
the chief demand, and that which induces the chief supply, are regulated 
by the actual net profit on capital. The borrower cannot afford to pay 
more than the net profit, and will not, except in extreme cases of neces- 
sity arising out of embarrassed circumstances, which cases are rare, and 
constitute but a small portion of the demand; and the lender cannot 
afford to take less than the ordinary net profit, and will not, except in 
extreme cases of indolence or in: ability to employ his own capital, whic h 
cases are also rare, and furnish but a small portion of the supply. Still 
these extremes do exist, and affect in some degree the average rate of 
interest, and to prevent the higher extreme, is one of the main objects of 
Usury Laws, which will be examined in reply to Mr. Whipple’s second 
inquiry. 

The limits I have assigned to this essay will not permit me to follow 
Mr. Whipple through all the errors and absurdities he has evolved under 
this head. I will only quote his own summary of them, and remark 
briefly upon the points he supposes he has established. He says :— 
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“T have attempted to show that it (money) is unlike merchandise in 
the following essential features : 

That money is the creation of government—merchandise of 
individual industry. Its origin is therefore different.” 

Money, | must be permitted to say, is no¢ the creation of government 
in any sense which should or can exempt it from the operation of the 
same laws of trade which affeet other commodities. Gold and silver are 
dug out of the earth by the labor of individuals, just like iron and copper, 
and for many ages they were used by common consent, as money, and 
passed by weight. Abimelech gave Abraham a thousand pieces of silver 
as damages for detaining his wife. In payment for a certain field, 
“Abraham weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant,” at a time when governments did not exist, 
except in the patriarchal form. The coinage of money was of compara- 
tive late date among the Persians, Greeks and Romans. “The Persians 
had none coined before the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes; nor 
had the Greeks (whom the Romans most probably imitated) any before 
the time of Alexander. We have no certain vestiges of the existence of 
coined mone y among the Eg ry ptians, be fore the Ptolemies ; nor had the 
Hebrews any coinage until the government of Judas Maccabeus, to whom 
Antiochus Sidetes, King of Syria, granted the privilege of coining his 
own money in Judea, Be fore these re spective times, all payments were 
made by weight.”—(Horne’s Jnt., vol. iii., part 4, chap. 7.) 

Yet money existed long before these periods, as the product of private 
industry, and by the spontaneous laws of trade. In coining money, the 
government has created nothing. \t has only taken the currency as it 
was, and reduced it toa a convenient form; and the only advantage 

having even this done by the government instead of private indi- 
viduals, is, that every one may have the faith of the government to rely 
upon, that a coin bearing its stamp is, in weight and purity, what it pur- 
ports to be. 

sullion possesses all the essential qualities of money, and possesses 
about the same value by weight, and is subject to the same laws of 
trade as coin, and no sane man will prete md that the owner has not as 
absolute a right over the one as the other; for with the slight difference 
of the expense of coining, they are alike the product of individual 
industry, as much so as iron or anything else. 

“2nd. That the object of the government in creating money was a 
currency for the convenience of all; whereas the object of the product 
of individual industry is the advantage of the individual alone.” 

It has already been shown that gold and silver are as really the product 
of individual industry as iron or wheat. 

As value is the essential property of money, and as that exists in the 
metal before the government touches it, it is unnecessary to discuss the 
olject of government in doing what it never has done, and never can do, 

“3d. That the title of an individual to merchandise is absolute, the 
public having no interest in it. But that his title to a portion of the 
currency is quali fied, he having no legal, at least no moral right to 


prevent the object of its creation,’ 
[To be continued, 
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THE CONDOR. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF A, STIEFTER, 


I. 
A NIGHT PICTURE. 


Axsout two o’clock, on a beautiful June night, a cat walked along the 
ridge > roof and looked up at the moon, 

One of his eyes, upon which the beams of the starry night struck 
obliquely, ile ned like a green will-’o-the Wisp, the other was jet-black ; 
and so coming, at length, to the end of the roof, he stared in at a window— 
and I out of it. Raising the great, friendly orbs of his eyes to me, he 
seemed oddly enough to wish to ini juire : “How comes it, thou dear old 
play-and-room-fellow, that, at this time, in the late night, thou holdest out 
of the window thy face, which usually lies, ever blooming and healthy, 
upon the white pillow, and slumbers so peacefully, when, in my night- 
walk, | come past occasionally and look in ?” 

“ Ay, friend,” I replied to the silent question, “'The times have altered 
very much of late, as thou seest. The white pillow lies yonder upon the 
bed unruffled, and the full moon paints the sweetly glittering pane there- 
upon, instead of shining in my slumbering face,—which face I must 
hold out here upon the window-sill this night, in order that, during three- 
fourths of it, 1 may look out upon the sky; for on this same night there 
will rise the strangest and craziest star which was ever seen. It will indeed 
not shine, but if judged according to its real worth, there is that within it 
which is richer in beams than the moon and all = stars taken together, 
thy sparkling eyes not excepted, most honored Sir!” 

‘Ne: arly thus I re plied to the cat, and, as if he un ‘de rstood my words, he 
turned once more towards me his large, friendly eyes, which shone like 
the glittering pane, and bending he pressed the side of his soft fur against 
my hand, and began forthwith his familiar purring, while I proceeded to 
talk with him: 

“One sees many things in a long moonlight night, as thou well knowest, 
dear one, if thou only hast the spirit of observation; but I knew it not, 
when | had no time to notice one so honest-hearted, until in this waiting 
and looking into the sky, while the expected heavenly body came not, I 
has d sufficient leisure to study the course of a summer-night. 

‘ But since allis true, which I disclosed to my dear friend Hinze, there- 
fore | see no reason why | should not reveal it also to a much dearer 
human friend, to whom, some day, this leaf may come; nor why I should 
conceal that truly a singular and unhappy fate chained me to this window, 
and, by a strange fascination, kept my yor in the air Care the whole 
night. It might have been very foolish, but any one who had witnessed 
beforehand what I had, would ai: adly have set up there with me, 

“The time hung heavily as lead. 
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‘“‘ Unfortunately I had risen much too soon, for the tiresome evening- 
bustle of men still trailed along the streets, and produced strange disc ord 
with the lovely moon, whose rosy countenance already lay yonder between 
two large chimne “YS, and from thence saluted my windows. 

« Gradu: ally the people retired to rest, until at length nothing was heard 
but the shouts of revellers, resounding here and there, as they took their 
late journey homeward, ‘Then began the time which p hilosop hers, poets 
and cats love—midnight; my four-footed friend had also shown hisgood 
taste in selecting this time for his walk. 

“ The moon had now freed itself from the roofs, and stood high in the 
blue firmament,—a glimmering light began to spread over the sky, 
through all the clouds darted rays of silver, from all the plated roofs ran 
down broad streams of the same, and from every lightning-rod, roof-point 
and steeple-cross bright sparks were thrown. A thin, silvery mist floated 
over the vast city, as a veil which lay upon thousands of slumbering 
hearts. The only gold-point in the sea of silver was the burning lamp 
yonder in the garret of a poor laundress, whose child lay in the silence of 
death. a 

All was beautiful, and thus the hours, one after another, passed away. 
The shadows of the chimneys had long since turned around—the moon’s 
silver orb was already ap proaching the second half of its dark vault— 
there was a death-like stillness—only I and the little lamp watched. 

‘But that, which I sought, appeared not. 

* Twice had Hinze walked across the roof without coming to me. The 
great city beneath me, swimming indistinct in the magic of moonlight, 
as if one could hear it breathe,—but the sky, in the spot at which I was 
looking, only remained bright, as it had been during all the night. Yet | 
waited. It was, as if each moment the silence became deeper. The moon 
advanced perceptibly upon the second he ‘misphe re; a flock of lamb-like 
clouds, which, low towards the south, wandered in "a blue pasture, became 
softly luminous, and even the fog-banks, which had slumbered since 
evening, stretching themselves along the western sky, and late into our 
night had reflected back the beams of America’s sun, were now extinguished, 
and glowed only in the rays of the moon, which shed over them a soft, 
pale light, as the y floated slowly away. 

‘The clock struck two, and Hinze came. Then commenced that silent 
discourse with him, which I have written down on the beginning of this 
leaf; but the conversation did not continue long, as we both soon became 
weary of it, and each returned to his own occupation, he to his pleasure- 
Ww alk, and I to my monotonous gazing. 

“The lamp of the widow had meanwhile been extinguishe d; therefore 
I feared that soon quite another lamp would begin to shine; for already 
in the east a suspicious, pale gray light crept forth; the air also, until 
now so warm and calm, began to move, for I| felt it blowing with the 
morning coolness upon my face, and the rushing of the spring-floods was 
distinctly borne across the mountains. 

“Thereupon, in a bright girdle of sky, between two long bands of 
clouds, there appeared, as if floating slowly along, a dark spot, i quickly 
seized my telescope, and raised it towards that part of the firmament. 
Stars—c louds—the radiant sky—flitte d across the obj ject-glass, I regarded 
them not, but continued to seek anxiously through the tube, until sudde nly 
] seized and held fast a large blac 
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“It is right that I should here introduce a remark. Against the delicately 
white morning-sky, at first so faintly red, like the peac th-blossom, a signifi- 
cant, large di: ark ball became visible, almost imperceptibly floating 
upward—and beneath it, hanging by invisible threads, trembling and reel- 
ing in the glass of the instrument, like a dot in the sky, the little skiff, a 
curved leaf, which bore three human beings, and which could have been 
shaken down from the morning-red as naturally as a drop could fall from 
the neighboring clouds, 

‘Cornelia, poor, deluded child! May God save and protect thee! 

“T was compelled to lay aside the telescope, for it became more and 
more dreadful to me, that | could not see at all the cord by which the boat 
was fastened to the baloon. 

‘Is also the second fast as certain as the first? Then farewell, my 
heart.—for thou knowest and lovest the fairest, noblest, most though itless 
of women ! 

“| could not refrain from again taking the telescope; but the baloon 
was no longer visible; probably the upper cloud-band had received it, 
from the ground of which its outline had disappeared. 

‘| waited and watched a long time in the sky, but found nothing 
more, . 

“ With singular emotions of indignation and anxiety I laid away the 
instrument, and gazed into the air, until at length an - but glowing 
ball ap peared and poured its dazzling light over the great, fair city, upon 
my window, and upon the clear, serene, empty firmament. 


Il. 
A DAY PICTURE. 


Tue young man, in whose journal the foregoing was written, word for 
word, was a painter just commencing the practice of his art, nearly twenty- 
two years of age, though from his appearance one would have supposed 
him scarcely eighteen. From a profusion of blonde hair, which 3 still 
wore in boy ish ringlets, looked forth an extremely ingenuous countenance, 
with a fair comple xion, full of health, and adorned with the firstlings of a 
beard, of which he was very proud, and which sat childishly defiant upon 
the upper lip,—and beneath a tranquil brow, in which still dwelt all the 
innocence of childhood, two dark blue eyes full ape, He had 
also brought into the great, wicked city, from the solitude of the forest- 
land in which he had grown up, all the simplicity of eet valley, 
and as much knowledge as at his age is generally attainable. 

And thus, early after that night so memorable to him, and which he 
has described above, he sat there in his garret, which by degrees became 
filled with the warm beams of the morning sun, leaning against the high 
back of an old-fashioned, stuffed chair, whose innumerable yellow nails 
extended over him in the early light a glittering, starry arch. His hands 
were folded upon his breast, and his e yes re ated upon the empty canvas 
which stood before him upon the easel, but they mused not upon pictures, 
for in their deep, mel: incholy fires was the di awn of a passion, which sadly) 


blissful, burned into his heart, and appeared in proud beauty upon his 
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youthful countenance—upon whose unwritten leaves were the first letters 
of the great city, the title that now begins a hot life, full of happiness and 
of unrest, but lying far from the peaceful isle of his childhood. 

Love is a beautiful angel, but often a beautiful angel of death for the 
trusting, deluded heart ! 

His night-companion, Hinze, his landlady’s cat, lay upon the broad 
window-seat, and slept in the sunbeams. Not far from thence, upon the 
drawing of a cherub, lay the telescope. In the streets beneath, already 
bustled the industry of a great metropolis, providing for the hunger and 
luxury ot to-day. 

While the artist sat thus in his narrow chamber, which the heavens had 
at length filled with the golden sunshine for him, elsewhere quite another 
scene appears. High in the firmament, in the solitude of the boundless 
air, floated the balloon, and bore its little bark and its brave voyagers, 
with a soft air-current westward through the unsubstantial ocean. Around 
was a death-like stillness, only interrupted occasionally by the low creak- 
ing of the taffeta when the east wind struck against its sides, or by a 
scarcely audible whisper in its silken cordage. Three persons, siva in the 
deepest silence, sat in the boat, wrapped to the chin in thick furs, with 
green veils drawn over their faces. Through one of these glistened the 
soft outline of a beautiful, pale, female countenance, with large, spiritual, 
anxious eyes—and therefore was the second fact true, as the nocturnal 
observer had supposed. But since she had embarked, there was no longer 
to be discovered that brave Cornelia, who, like the Roman namesake, 
wished to be distinguished above her sex, and like the heroic sons of the 
same, would venture the attempt to break the bands of oppression, and 
who desired at least to show by example, that woman ean declare herself 
free from the arbitrary limits which cruel man has drawn around her, for 
thousands of years, without the reby losing aught of virtue and feminine 
delicacy. She was no longer what she had been but a half hour before ; 
for all, all was different from what she had anticipated. 

The preparations for the ascent had been made in the earlier dawn, in 
order to avoid all unnecessary observations, and with highly excited hopes 
the maiden stood near by, while the balloon was filling, scarcely able to 
control the beating heart, and the richly auguring expectations of the 
results which would ensue. It was, however, an anxious moment to the 
sympathizing bystanders, when the tarnished silk swelled to a gigantic 
ball, and the strong ropes by which it was held to the earth, were 
stretched to their utmost extent. Curious instruments and engines were 
brought and laid in the sides of the boat. A tall, fine-looking man—he 
was usually gentle, gay and joyous, but now pale and sad—went around 
the machine many times, in order to prove the capac ity of all its parts. 
At length he asked the young lady if she persisted in her wish, and upon 
her replying, “yes,” he looked upon her with a strange expression of 
admiration, and assisted her respectfully into the boat, re marking. that he 
would not trouble her with a repetition of the warnings which he had 
already given her a fortnight before, and upon which, doubtless, he had 
bestowed sufficient consideration. He waited a few moments, and then, 
as no answer followed, he entered also, and after him an old man; he 
was held to be an aged, scientific amanuensis, 

All was now in readiness, the machine in order. Cornelia threw one 
glance upon the trees of the garden, which stood around and looked dimly 
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forth in the gray morning-light. Then burst from the lips of her com- 
panion the words: ‘Now, in the name of Heaven, let the brave Condor 
fly—unfasten the ropes!” It was done, and seized by the thousand in- 
visible arms of the air, which pressed it upward—the gigantic fabric 
trembled and wavered an instant—then slowly rising, it drew the little 
skiff free oo the motherly support of the earth, and gaining in swiftness 
at every breath, finally shot with the speed of an arrow perpendicularly 
upward into the stream of morning-light, and in a moment the flames of 
the rising sun burst upon its ball and its cordage, so that Cornelia was 
alarmed, supposing that the whole balloon was on fire; for the lines of 
the cords engraved themselves upon the blue sky like the glowing bars of 
light, and its globe shone like a huge sun. The retreating earth was still 
quite black and inextricable, passing away in the darkness. Far in the 
west, upon a fog-bank, lay the waning moon. 

Thus it floated higher and higher, gaining in roundness each instant. 
Two hearts, if not another also, and an older, beat high with the sublimity 
of the moment. 

The voyagers rose now into an archipelago of clouds, which at the 
same time scattered upon the earth their morning roses, while up here 
they wore white glittering icebergs, swimming in the fearful blue cur- 
rents of air, and thre atening the ship with their whirlps ls and chasms. 
But as they came nearer, these icebergs moved and spread themselves 
into white, undulating mist. At this moment, the sun rose upon the 

earth, and the latter again became visible in the distance. It was still 
the well-known maternal face, as we see it from a high mountain. but 
sweetly beautiful, and blushing beneath the veil of sunbeams, which 
gilded also the window of the garret where sat the young master. 

‘How far, Coloman?” inquired the zronaut. 

‘Nearly the height of Mount Blane,” answered the old man, who sat 
in the other end of the boat, “rather more than fourteen thousand feet, 
sir.” 

“Tt is well.” 

At these words, Cornelia looked ear fully over 
and sent her glance down perpendicularly through the erial abyss, upon 
the dear, forsaken earth, now still more brightly shining, if pere hance she 
might discover any places which she knew ; but see, all was strange, and 
f course not the 





the a of the vessel, 


the familiar residence even was no longer visible, and ‘ 
threads which bind us to a dear little spot which we call home. | As the 
woods threw great shadows against the horizon, a wonderful structure of 
mountain chains, like crowding waves, spread themselves out in the dis- 
tance, and stood forth from dun-colored places, probably plains. Only 
a stream was distinctly visible—a slender, trembling thread of silver 
such as is often spun in the late — in the dark fields. Over the 
whole, a singular yellow light seemed to hover. When she withdrew 
her glance, she met the j Joyous eyes of oe gentleman, which recalled her 
to herself. He P laced the te lescope aright, and fastened it. 

It was at this time that we discovered the balloon, as we left the 
chamber of the artist. It moved,as we said, with a gentle air-current 
westward, without rising higher ; for, since twenty minutes, the mercury 
had not fallen in the tube. Both the men were engaged with their instru- 
ments, Cornelia drew her garments more closely around her, and 
retired into a corner of her seat. The passing breeze played with her 
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locks, and the vessel rocked from side to side. Of her heart, she gave to 
herself no account. 

The silence was now interrupted only by the monotonous murmur of 
the men, as one dictated, and the other wrote. 

Now on the horizon, in the misty distance, appeared vast glistening 
snow-fields, which Cornelia could not decipher. 

“It is the Mediterranean Sea, honored lady,” said Coloman ; “ we will 
here only try a few air- experiments in our wings, and prove the elec- 
tricity ; then shall you see a much more beautiful mirror, no longer of 
silver, but like pure, shining gold.” 

Meanwhile the young man had filled a vial with strong coffee, and, 
placing it in unslaked. lime, he poured water upon the lime, and thus 
warmed the liquor; he then added some rum to it, and presented the 
young lady with a cup of the hot and reviving beverage. On account of 
the extreme cold, she felt the beneficial effects at once, as new life flowed 
through her system. ‘The men drank also. They then conversed in a 
low voice, and the younger nodded. Hereupon the old man began to 
empty overboard the bags of sand which stood in the vessel, The Condor 
rocked in its bath, and, as with the splendid wings of its namesake, 
rose slowly and solemnly into the highest ether—and now the scene 
became suddenly and wonderfully changed. 

Cornelia’s first glance was again towards the earth—but this was no 
longer the well-known fatherland; flaming in a strange golden smoke, 
it appeared to reel backward, bearing upon its extreme brow the Medi- 
terranean Sea, like a narrow, glowing band, swimming in unknown, fan- 
tastic masses. The maiden affrighted, turned away her eyes, as if she 
had seen a monster—but also around the boat waved far and wide a thin, 
white pall, extending and moving itself—seen from the earth—the lamb- 
kins of the sky. To this sky her glance now flew—but behold, it was 
no longer there. The whole vault of heaven, the beautiful azure clock to 
our earth, had become an entirely black ground, reaching genni 
and boundless into the abyss; that refreshing fullness and flood of light, 
which we enjoy so ungratefully below upon the earth, had up here entirely 
disappeared. As if in scorn, ‘all the stars became visible—small, dimly 
perceptible gold points, scattered and almost lost in the wilderne .ss—and 
finally the sun, a threatening orb, without warmth, without beams, a 
sharply defined disk in the waving, swelling, white, melted metal; thus 
it stared with destructive brilliancy from the abyss—and yet without 
fastening a single ray of light upon this unsubstantial space; only upon 
the balloon and its little bark gleamed a dazzling brightness, causing the 
spectre-like machine to stand out from the surrounding darkness, and 
sketching the countenances in ghastly outline, as in a magic lantern, 

And ee fancy can sc arcely conceive it—yet it was our own soft, 
lovely air, in which they s ‘iled—the same air which, in the morning, 
fanned the pte of an infant. The balloon came, as the old man 
observed, into the upper, opposite trade-winds,and must have been going 
forward with fearful velocity, as the inclined position of the skiff indi- 
cated, and the powerful shaking and pulling of the taffeta, which however 
gave out a sound no louder than the moaning of a child; for up here 
were the limits also of the empire of sound—and when the vessel turned 
from the sun, there was nothing, nothing visible but the terrible stars, 
like ghosts, which wander about by daylight. 
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Now, after a long silence, two snow-white lips opened, and a low, timid 
voice, said: “I am dizzy.” 

Sut no one heard it. 

She drew her furred cloak more closely around her, to ward off the 
shaking fever-frost. The men still labored at things which she did not 
understand; but the young, beautiful, formidable man appeared to her 
to send, from time to time, a majestic glance into the boundless gloom, 
and to play with danger and sublimity ; in the elder was perceptible no 
trace of emotion of any kind. 

After a long, long period of forgetiulness, the young man turned 
towards the maiden to observe her; but she looked around with a sile ut, 
delirious gaze, and upon her lips stood a drop of blood. 

“Co lems un,” cried the young man, in as loud a tone as possible, “ Colo- 
man, we must descend; the lady is very ill.” 

The old man stood up from the instruments, and looked towards her, 
with a countenance glowing with anger, and full of rage. 

With a wonde rfully strong voice, he exclaimed: “1 told you, Richard, 
that woman cannot endure the sky—the undertaking whic h has cost so 
much is now incomplete ; this beautiful voyage, the easiest and most 
pleasant in my whole life, will be entirely in vain. We must certainly 
descend, for the woman will die here. Open the valve.” 

After these words, he sat down again, grasped a rope, and drew the 
folds of his mantle together; but the young man pulled hastily at a 
green silken cord—and like a giant falcon, the Condor shot down perpen- 
dicul: rly a hundred fathoms through the air, and then sank slowly, ever 
lowe or and low er, 

The gentleman supported the fainting Cornelia in his arms. 


© 


If. 
A FLOWER-PIECE, 


I know not how much time had passed since the air-voyage. It was 
again morning, before the day had scarcely dawned, that the young artist 
was sitting in the old-fashioned chair with the yellow nails once more, and 
gazing upon the canvas stretched before him; at this time, however, it 
was not empty, but displayed the outline of a large picture, which was 
already surrounded by a heavy gilt frame. He labored upon the piece, 
as if eager for action, and any one who had seen him, as in self-forgetful- 
ness he allowed his eyes to run over the painted landscape, would have 
supposed that from him must have flowed into the picture the warmth 
and softness which so unmistakable and so charming appeared in the 
same. Often he went backward some steps, examining and proving the 
whole with skillful glance ; then with glistening eyes proceeded with his 
work. It is a glorious moment, when the angel of art appears upon the 
unconscious, charming, youthful countenance, illumines it, and raises it, 
without the knowledge of its possessor, so beautifully and so far above its 
accustomed expression. More and more brightly shone the sun into the 
chamber, and in this humor was it, that a servant, about mid-day, brought 
a sealed note. 
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The young man broke it open. ‘ Well, I will come,” said he, and the 
hot crimson rushed to his checks, the evidence of a sentiment which he 
fancied lay concealed within the deepest recesses of his heart, and which, 
of late, he had struggled sadly and unwillingly to subdue. 

The servant went away, but the youth painted no more. 

The next day, about ten o'clock, dressed in a fine suit of black, a light 
hat over his abundant blonde hair, he left the city, passed through the 
long, cheerful streets of the suburbs until he came to the entrance of an 
elegant country-house ; he went in here, ascended the broad staircase, and 
opened the folding-doors to a large hall filled with pictures. 

Here he stopped, and allowed himself to be announced. 

Presently a door opposite the entrance opened, and an elderly woman 
appeared, who immediate ly, and with maternal joy, extended her hand to 
him and pressed his w armly. 

‘Go in,” said she, “go in. She has waited for you almost with anxiety. 
Ah! Gustavus, how much I have suffered! She has indeed ace omplished 
it; then she was sick—she must have seen fearful sights—she must have 
gone far, very far; for their return lasted three days and nights. 

“Since her recovery, she is so good and gentle, that it goes to my heart 
strangely ; yet she will not say a single word about this journey. But 
go in.’ 

The youth had listened with a mournful air; he was silent, and his 
melancholy became deeper. 

He approached the door, opened it, and disappeared beyond it. 

The room, in which he now found himself, was spacious, and furnished 
in excellent taste. At a window, in the midst of a forest of foreign plants, 
sat a young lady. She was dressed in white satin, whose soft lustre con- 
trasted be autifully with the dark green leaves of the camellia. 

She rose, as the young man entered, and came towards him with a 
friendly air. A form, above the middle size, full of the lofty charms of 
gentle birth, but also possessing the still higher attractions of graceful 
manners, which make one so beautiful. Her face was spiritual, her com- 
plexion fair, though to-day quite pale. Two large dark eyes looked forth 
from the paleness upon the artist, and greeted him kindly. 

But he observed not the slight trace of humility or sickness, which trem- 
bled in her manners—his heart lay banished to the past, his eye was 
troubled and haughty. 

There was a moment of silence. 

“We have not seen each other for a long time,” said she in a low 
voice; “*] have been slightly ill.” 

He bowed, but said nothing in reply. 

“ Have you been well, since I saw you 2?” she inquired. 

He answered, “| have been well.” 

A lofty, wonde ring glance was thrown upon him—but, without speak- 
ing. she turned towards the ec amellia, where stood an easel, moved some- 
thing which there was no necessity for moving, placed something aright 
which was not wrong before, and looked among the green leaves of the 
plants, as if in search of something—and then came back again. He 
stood meanwhile upon the same spot, as one who waits for commands, his 
hat in his hand, and without changing his position the breadth of a hair. 

The lady sighed,—and then finally recovering herself, inquired in a still 
gentler tune: “ You have thought of us, perhaps, during this time ?” 
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“T have often thought,” he replied with unembarrassed voice, “upon 
you and of our studies. The colors upon the picture may indeed have 
dried too much alre: dy.” 

But now her face was suffused with a deep blush, and she exclaimed 
warmly: “ Let us paint.” 

As she hastily averted her countenance, the crimson hue was visible 
only behind the temples, and the expression of profound sorrow in her 
eyes was caught only by her mirror. It was very evident,gand her dress 
had already indicated, that she had not wished to paint. But as he now 
laid aside his hat, approached the easel, opened a compartment of the same, 
took out the painting utensils, and standing, placed the colors upon the 
pallet—as she had looked upon all this with large, silent eyes—and as he 
polite ‘ly offered her the pallet, therefore she pushed back hé astily one sleeve 
of her satin dress, and with inexpressible pride seated herse If, 

He stood behind her, exhibiting in his countenance no trace of emotion. 

The painting began. The old woman, the young lady’s nurse, went 
back and forth from time to time. 

The young man, as teacher, commenced with a clear voice, coolly and 
tré inquilly, a critical examination of that which was already upon the can- 
vas, and performed this duty more briefly and with greater commenda- 
tion than usual; he then gave the plan for that which the picture next 
needed, and named the requisite tones and the colors from which they 
were to be made. 

She took and mingled them. 

“Right,” said he. The tones were now placed near each other upon 
the pallet—the painting continued, and in the apartment was perfect 
silence ; only interrupted, as in a grotto, by falling drops, so here by the 
occasional words, “ right—warmer—deeper.” At length, even these were 
heard no more; by the long handle of the pencil he showed her what to 
unite, what to separate ; or he put down suddenly a light or a deep shade, 
where it was needed, and she had not ventured to place it. 

What he wished, he had obtained ; but any one who had seen him, as 
lonely he raised his beautiful face from. behind her chair, would have 
observed the burning anguish swimming therein,—but she looked not 
towards him, and there was elsewhere around only the blind walls. 

As often the spirit of diseord comes between men, at first, as a thing so 
slight, so unsubstantial, that they see it not, or consider it not worth 
sweeping away with a breath of the mouth ora fold of the garment.—as 
it then secretly increases, until finally it stands between them like a 
huge, ine ‘xpugnable, cloudy giant, so was it here. Once, indeed, had there 
been. to him a beautiful dream, as if in her also trembled the beginning 
of that passionate existence, which lay so ‘mysteriously upon his soul ; 
once this dream came: but then again, there was her pride, her effort for 
freedom, her venturous attempt—all, all was so entirely different from 
what his timid, swelling heart told him that it should be; so very differ- 
ent, that, suddenly gnashing with his teeth, he threw everything behind 
him, and now stood there as one who scorns,—and as she still continued 
to paint, without making one side-movement of her head, or speaking a 
single word, then he pressed his lips close together, and thought he 
hated that woman right heartily! And as hour after hour of the morning 
flew away,—as he listened to her breathing, and each moment brought 
only the same image, then it became sultry in the room, and all at once 
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—he knew not wherefore—he went to the window and looked forth. 
Without all was silent as within; a gloomy blue sky spread over the 
motionless green trees,—the youth fancied that it was surrounding them 
with a great serpent in order to crush them. Suddenly he heard behind 
him a dull sound, as if something was laid down; he looked around; 
truly pallet and painting-rod were put aside, and the maid sat leaning 
back in her chair, her face covered with her hands. For one moment, he 
looked upon ker, and began to tremble; then gently he approached 
nearer,—she moved not,—then still nearer—he held his breath; he looked 
at the beautiful fingers which concealed the blooming countenance, and he 
saw, at length, that gushing tears were forcing themselves between them ; 

in an instant he was upon his knees before her. Men speak of a fabu- 
lous flower of the desert, which for many years was an inflexible plant, but 
which, in one night, burst forth into bloom, affrighted and trembling at its 
own happiness—so was it here. Anxiously he sought to look beneath her 
hands into her face; but he could not see it,—then he endeavored to take 
hold of the arm gently, that he might remove the hand; but the arm 
would not yield. Then burst from his lips the passionate words, “ Dear- 
est, best Cornelia.” 

She pressed her hands only the more closely upon her face, and only 
more abundant flowed the hot tears. 

But—how was it with him then? Cruel anxiety did those tears cause 
him, and yet each of them rolled like a pearl of triumph: unt rapture over 
his heart. Where has the serpent gone from the window ? where the op- 
pressive blue sky ? : 

A smiling arch sprang over the world, and the green trees waved a sea 
of glittering splendor ! 

He had not yet withdrawn her hand, but he sought no longer to do so; 
she became more tranquil—soon quite calm, Without uncovering her 
face, she said in a low voice: 

“ You once spake to me a friendly word about my life, copied after that 
of men—” 

“ Let it pass,” said he, interrupting her, “it was folly, presumption, in 
me— 

“No, no,” she replied, “I must speak ; [ must say to you, that it will 
become far otherwise—ah, I am only a poor, weak woman,—how poor, 
how weak, even when compared to that feeble, gray-haired man,—‘ she 
cannot endure the sky!’” 

Then she stoppéd; and again the tears would come. The youth now 
drew away her hand; her eyes followed, but her first glanc e at him 
alarmed her, so that sudde nly her tears ceased to flow. How was he 
changed? From the looks of ‘the boy, looked forth an expanded, earnest, 
manly countenance, beaming with the strange lustre of the deepest feel- 
ing; but she, also, was no longer the same; in those proud, dark orbs, 
lay an expression of the deepest humility, and those eyes, now so meek, 
were fastened upon him, and so tender, so full of love as never re- 
signed, weak, helpless,—she beheld herself speechless,—the hot flame of 
emotion waved—the heart was powerless—a silent attraction—a gentle 
yielding—and the lips melted passionately together, only an inarticulate 
murmur of the voice—and the most blissful moment of two human be- 
ings had come, and — gone. 

The band of gold and ebony around their heads had broken itself, the 
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flame had burst forth, and they withdrew from each other—but their 
eyes met not, they only looked upon the earth, and were silent. 

After a long, long pause, the young man ventured first to speak, and 
said, in a subdued tone: “C orne Jia, what shall this moment presage ?” 

“The highest which it can,” she replied proudly, but low. 

“Well, it is the most beautiful which God has granted to my life,” 
said he; “ but behind this great happiness, it is to me now as if there 
stood a greater, a more lasting sorrow—Cornelia—how shall I learn to 
forget this moment ?” 

God forbid!” she exclaimed, affrighted; “Gustavus, thou dear, only 
friend, whom alone I had upon the wide earth, when deluded, I thought 
to elevate myself above my sex—we will not forget; I should hate 
myself, if I could do so, And you also, preserve for me, in love and 
truth, your great, noble heart.” 

ITe lifted his eyes suddenly to hers, rose from his seat, stepped before 
her, apparently taller than usual, like a strong man, and said: “ Perhaps 
this heart is richer than I knew; now comes to it a resolution, which 
surprises even myself, but it is good: | shall enter upon my intended 
journey immediately ; perhaps shall set out to-morrow. I cannot trust 
to this new happiness—is it indeed only a moment, a flash, in which 
two hearts meet, and then again night? Let us now see what these 
hearts are. Lost, this moment cannot be; but what shall it bring forth? 
Let it produce what it must and can—and as surely as a sun stands 
yonder, in the sky, so surely shall it, one day, shine upon the fruit of 
the present flower—it may be so. or so. I know only one thing, that 
without, there is another world, other trees, another air—and I[ am 
ancther man. QO, Cornelia, help me to express what a wonderful starry 


heaven is within my heart, so blessed, brilliant, glistening—should it 
stream forth in creations as great as the universe itself,—but ah, I cannot, 


[can by no means express how boundless, how unspeakable, and how 
eternal is my love to you, and shall continue so long as a single fibre of 
this heart remains.” 

Cornelia was exceedingly astonished at the youth and at his words. 
They were of the same age; but she was a flower in full bloom, he 
might, at times, still be called a boy. Consciously or unconsciously, she 
had drawn trom him a sastiahienee confession of his love—in one instant 
he had become a man; he became ever more and more beautiful in her 
eyes, as soul and love appeared in his features; and she looked upon 
him with delight, as he stood before her, so noble, so strong, glistening 
already in the future spiritual life and spiritual greatness, and yet inno- 
cent as a child, and unconscious of the divine flame of genius which 
played around his head. 

Soul can only love soul, and genius alone inflame genius. 

Cornelia was also standing now; she had raised her beautiful eyes to 
him, and everything good, fair and noble in her life, the boundless fullness 
of a pure heart, lay in her smile, and she knew it not, but fancied herself 
too poor to be able to recompense that heart which had unfolded itself 
to her view. But at that moment, he secretly promised himself that he 
would struggle as long as life remained, until he stood before all men 
great in spirit and in act, in order only that he might be able to repay 
her, because she had yielded to him her splendid life, asking nothing in 
return but his love, 
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They had meanwhile approached the window, and as each spake thus 
within, they became dumb, embarrassed outwardly. 

How strange a thing is the heart in its innocence, when the first j joy ful 
emotions of love have come and are passed—then the first impression is 
to flee, to flee even from the beloved one, in order to bear in solitude the 
silent, overwhelming power. 

Thus they stood, both of them, in the window. so near each other, and 
yet so far apart. The nurse then entered, and gave them to themselves 
again. He was able to speak of his journey and of his plans, and when 
the nurse said that he could still ear to them and describe to them the 
mountains, forests and rivers as beautifully as he had often done in his 
walks—then wandered his eyes timidly towards Cornelia, and he saw 
that she blushed. 

When at length the nurse again withdrew, he slowly took his hat, and 
said: “ Cornelia, farewell !” 

“May you have a prosperous journey,” she replied, and added : “ pray 
write.” 

She had no longer courage to allude, by a single word, to the past 
scene. She could not trust herself to ask him to delay the journey, nor 
could he venture to say that he would prefer to remain here; and thus 
they parted, only as he passed through the door, he looked round again, 
and saw the fair men of the beloved one, so modest and pure, standing 
among the flowers 

But as soon as ie was gone, she hastened to the image of the virgin, 
sank upon her knees be fore it, and said: “Mother of grace, Mother of 
orphans, hear my vow: henceforth I will be and remain an humble, 
simple flower, which he with joy may place upon his noble artist’s heart, 
and thereby he will know how inexpressibly I love him, and will forever 
love him.” 

And again her tears flowed, but they were soft, warm and happy. 

Thus separated, for the first time, two beings who had found each 
other. Who knows what the future will bring forth? In both of their 
innocent, surprised hearts, is the glowing, single resolution, to venture the 
utmost in order to become more worthy of—in order to possess each 
other to all eternity. 

Ah, ye poor ones, do ye know then the dignity and the baseness of 
the human heart ? 


i. 
A FRUIT-PIECE. 


Many years had passed away since the events mentioned above, but 
there remains no account of them. What ardor, what conflicts had been 
between those two, who knows 2 

Only a very small picture of a later date is still here, which I willingly 
give. 

Some years ago I was in Paris, and overheard accidentally, at a restau- 
rateur’s, a violent dispute concerning the comparative merits of two 
pictures, which were being exhibited at that time. As usual, some 
praised the first, others the second, but all were agreed in one thing, 
namely, that modern times had not seen their equals, and what attracted 
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the people still more, was, that no one knew by whom they had been 
painted, 

“1 know the artist,” exclaimed a tall gentleman, “it is that pale man, 
who sat so often in the tower of Notre-Dame, last summer, and was so 
very silent. He must be in South-America by this time.” 

“The picture is by Monsard,” said another, “every one imitates him.’ 

“Yes, Monsard has surely painted them,” cried a third ; “the pieces are 
furnished with a false name, | say, because they are by a celebrated artist. 

Some laughed, others screamed, and so it went on; but 1 hastened from 
the restaurateur’s to the saloon, in order to see these highly-praised 
pictures. | found them easily, and in truth | was as much perplexe 2d by 
them as those who stood near me. They were two moonlight pictures— 
no, not pictures, but real moonlight nights, only so poetical, so breathing, 
so intoxicated, as | never saw such. 

There was continually standing around a thick crowd; and it was 
remarkable that a ery of delight burst from the lips even of the lower 
classes, as they glanced at these, and were struck by their resemblance to 
nature. The first was a great city seen from above, with a multitude of 
houses, towers, cathedrals, swimming in moonlight,—the second, a river- 
party in a sultry, electric, cloudy summer-night. 

“Gustavus R , from Germany,” stood in the catalogue, and one can 
easily suppose what a crowd of recollections sudde nly awakened within 
me, as | read “ Gustavus”—lI knew the artist now very well. Thus, in 
this manner, thought I, thy heart has reached its ace omp lishment, and thy 
love has unfolded itself! Poor, deluded man! Thus the reader will 
unde rsti and what, at that time, ap peared to all Paris as a singularity and 
artist’s whim, namely, that in the first pic ture was a cat—the good, honest 
Hinze. I remained until the close of the exhibition, and looked also a‘ 
the other pictures. Asin going round the saloon, I came again to the two 
paintings, | observed that an attendant informed a lady, who stood 
before them, that she must leave, as it was time to shut the rooms. 
The lady lingered a moment longer, then left the picture and turned to 
go—never had I met two such beautiful eyes—she let her veil fall over 
her face, and withdrew. 

I could not, at that time, imagine who she was; and not until to-day, 
after a series of years, did | learn that the lady, after her visit to the 
saloon, went to her house in the street St. Honore: that she drew the 
window curtains in her chamber, clasped her hands over her forehead, and 
then buried her face in the cushions of the sofa. How all the soft glim- 
mer and lustre of those pure, innocent pictures, was moving in her brain, 
like a low, gentle reproach of a soul, which is silent, but speaks by light- 
beams,—which press deeper, are ever present, ever shining, and never, 
like tones, expire ! 

Paris knew not, as on that day, its most celebrated beauty appeared in 
none of its circles, that beauty which inflamed and sported with thousands 
of hearts. Paris knew not, that she sat at home in her darkened chamber, 
and helpless, allowing the unavailing tears to roll down her cheeks—tears, 
which would almost crush her breaking heart ;—but it was in vain, in 
vain! Cold and calm, the power of the past stood out before her soul, and 
was never, never to bend—and far, far from her home, among the primi- 
tive rocks of the Cordilleras, wandered an unknown, strong man, full of 
scorn, in order to seek there a new heaven for his agitated, creative. 
thirsting, and still innocent heart. 
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SKETCHES OF LALLY’S CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO. 


Four months after that brilliant drama, known as “ Scott’s Campaign 
in Mexico,” had opened with the fall of the city of Vera Cruz, and its de- 
pendencies, there was encamped at a little village, called Vergara, situ- 
ated on the beach, three or four miles north of that city, a small detach- 
ment of recruits for the Fourth and Fifth Regiments of United States 
Infantry. They had, unfortunately, arrived too late. The last division 
of that celebrated little army, (which included their regiments,) whose 

valor at Cerro Gordo had ‘already made their names immortal, had 
already departed. Too weak to attempt, with safety, a junction with 
Scott’s rear, and fearful that any reverse, however trifling, might; at this 
time, be fatal to our arms, this small detachment, quietly guarding, at 
Vergara, the approaches to Vera Cruz by the way of the Great National 
Road, were anxiously awaiting the opportunity for sharing with their 
comrades the sple ndid operations which were then impe nding. 

The battle of Cerro Gordo, (one of the most signal triumphs of science 
and bravery recorded in history,) fought by them, with such decisive 
results, on the 17th and 18th of April, 1847, had, in dissipating the ene- 
my’s forces, increased his other powers of annoyance to our troops. 
Large parties of the defeated enemy, three and four thousand in 
number, interposed themselves between the American army and the 
city of Vera Cruz, and ranging at will over the whole country, ‘effectually 
arrested all communication, and at times, indeed, became so bold as to 
threaten the recapture of that city. Not a single American soldier gar- 
risoned the long line which intervened. The advance of so small a party, 
under such circumstances, was, consequently, an enterprise of too doubt- 
ful and hazardous a character to meet the approbation of Colonel Henry 
Wilson, who was at that time governor of the city, and commander-in- 
chief. 

At last, on the 19th of July, the arrival of three or four hundred men, 
from the Carolinas and Virginia, and a day or two after, fresh bodies 
from Texas, Missouri, and other states; all recruits, intended for the 
12th and 15th Infantry ; regiments authorized to be added to the regular 
line, by the act of February preceding ; together with the presence of a 
small detachment of volunteer cavalry from Georgia and Louisiana, and 
a couple of pieces of artillery, swelled the detachment at Vergara to 
more than one thousand men, and, in the opinion of Governor Wilson, 
authorized a forward movement. 

Accordingly, on the 5th day of August, 1847, orders were issued from 
the city to hold the whole command in readiness to march, at half an 
hour’s notice. Provisions for three days were issued to the men. The 
camp was struck, and all who were unfit to march, removed to the hos- 
pital, within the city. By night-fall, every one in camp had also his ne- 
cessary luggage (none other was allowed) disposed of on his person ; the 
tents and provisions had been packed upon the wagons, the arms had 
been inspected, and forty rounds of ball cartridge distributed to each 
soldier. 
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The exercises in which the men were daily engaged during the period of 
encampment, had abundantly demonstrated that a m: yority were wholly 
inexperienced in the use of arms, and the art of war; (indeed, there 
were several who had never yet pulled a trigger;) no one, however, 
seemed for a moment to doubt the capacity of the detachment for the 
most active service, and that there would not be wanting full opportu- 
nity for testing their mettle, all seemed agreed ; for reports were daily 
brought in of the assemblage of large parties of the enemy at different 
points on the road, and for several days, the signs by which their vicinity 
to Vergara had been recognized, had altogether disappeared. 

In addition, as if to assist the Mexicans in this “ unjust and damnable 
war,” the statement of several American papers, that the train would 
convoy a large amount of specie, (some said half a million,) was widely 
circulated among the ignorant population of the ey and, doubtless, 
exercised its full influence in collecting upon the road a large number of 
those predatory bands, with which the country was and still is infested. 

It was anticipated that the command would be assumed by Colonel 
Louis D. Witsoyn, a gentleman of Nerth Carolina, who had resigned 
the endearments of home, and the enjoyment of an ample fortune, for 
the command of one of the companies of the North Carolina Volunteer 
Regiment, and had been recently promoted thence to the head of the 
12th Regiment of Regular Infantry. 

The Colonel had a few days before arrived at Vera Cruz, under orders 
for his regiment, and ‘being the senior officer present, would have been 
entitled to the command. He was, however, attacked by yellow fever 
on the very day he proposed proceeding for the purpose to Vergara, 
and reluctantly relinquished the honor to Fotuior T. Latiy, Major of 
the Ninth Infantry, his next in command.* ‘This officer accordingly as- 
sumed supe rintendence of the few arr: ungements, still necessary for the 
departure of the train. 

On the 6th August, 1847, at the very moment when the divisions of 
Pillow and Worth were defiling through the streets of Puebla, on their 
victorious march to the Valley of Mexico, the line was formed and put in 
motion. The mounted Georgian Volunteers, under ¢ Captain Loyall; the 
Artillery, under Lieutenant Sears, and four companies of infantry, com- 
posing the advance. Two companies of infantry formed the centre 
guard of the train, which consisted of sixty-four wagons. The remain- 
der of the foree followed in the rear, 

The detachment was, on the 6th, composed of the following officers 
and corps 

Major F. T. Lally, 9th pafaatry commanding ; Captain Benj. B. Al- 
vord, 4th Infantry, A. A. A. G.: Tt C. Hutter, 4th Infantry ; 
Captain Governeur Morris, 4th Infantry; 1st Lt. Henderson Ridgeley, 
4th Infantry ; 2d Lt. David A. Russell, 4th Infantry ; 2d Lt. Clinton W. 
Sears, 4th Infi antry, and two companies of es ‘ir regiment. 

Captain C. C. Honesby, 12th Infantry; Captain William J. Clarke, 
12th Infantry; Ist Lt. Jno. F. Hoke, 12th Infantry; Ist Lt. Charles R. 


* Colonel Wilson died on the 12th August, universally regretted. He was a brave 
and amiable man. His fellow-citizens of Edgecombe County, N. C., have just erected 
a monument, whose costly and beautiful tablets bear affecting testimony to the respect 
they bear his memory. 
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Jones, 12th Infantry; 2d Lt. Edward Cantwell, 12th Infantry ; 2d Lt. 
James G. Wad lell, 12th Infantry ; 2d Lt. Charles M. Creanor, 12th In- 
fantry; 2d Lt. John J. Wheeden, "12th Infantry; Surgeon A. G. How- 
“ 12th Infantry ; with three companies of their regiment. 

Captain Arthur C. Cummins, 11th Infantry; 2d Lt. Alonzo Loring, 
11th Infantry ; and one company of their regiment. 

Captain Mage »y M. Winans, 15th Infantry ; ; 2d Lt. William D. Wil- 
kins, 15th Infantry ; ; 2d Lt. Michael E. Doy le, 15th Infantry ; and one 
company of their regiment. 

Captain James H. “Calwell, U.S. Voltgrs.: Ist Lt. James C. Maniott, 
U.S. Voltgrs.; 1st Lt. John Ww. "haat U. 8. Voltgrs.; 2d Lt. George 
W. Carr, U. 8. Voltgrs.; 2d Lt. James M. Winder, U. 8. Voltgrs.; and 
two companies of their regiment. 

2d Lt. Henry B. Sears, 2d Artillery, with a company. 2d Lt. Geo. 
Adams, Marine Corps. Captain Loyall, Georgia Volunteers; Lt. An- 
derson, Georgia Volunteers, with one company of their regiment. 

Lieut. Clutz, Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Besides which, there were two companies of the Fifth Infantry, com- 
manded by non-commissioned officers. Second Lieutenant, John A. 
Wheeden, of the 12th Infantry, returned after the first day’s march. 
Captain Besangon and Lieutenant Waters, with a company of Louisiana 
Mounted Volunteers, joined on the 11th of August—Surgeon C ooper, of 
the army, joined on the 15th August, with a party of Louisianians, part 
of Captain Fairchild’s company. “Second Lieutenant Irenius B. Wheele T, 
of the 11th Infantry, was a private in the company of Captain Clarke, of 
the 12th Infantry. 

On the first day, the train made little progress. Many of the mules 
attached to the wagons were found wholly unbroken and unmanageable ; 
the wagons, too, were in very bad order: and the men, long accustomed 
to the inactivity of the transport and the camp, and ene umbered, as the 2 
were, with their heavy accoutrements and arms, travelled through the 
sand with great difficulty. The day, too, was unusually warm, even for 
that climate. Many of the men threw away their knapsacks after two 
or three hours’ march, as judging from the wrecks and fragments which 
met the eyes occasionally on both sides of the road, hundreds of their 
predecessors had done before them. A large number sunk, dispirited 
and broken down with the constant halts occasioned by the wretched 
appointments of the train; one or two fell into the hands of the 
marauders, who hovered in the chaparral on each side, and several, 
unable to keep up even with the rear-guard, made their way back to 
Vera Cruz. 

At sunset, the train halted at a place about five miles from the city, 
and bivouacked for the night. The whole left wing and rear-guard slept 
without tents, and a large number without supper. Picket guards were 
stationed to guard the approaches to the detachment, and the men, with 
their arms in their hands, passed the night upon the ground. It was 
curious to observe that many who, from their large frame and muscular 
development were considered among the most efficient, were those who 
had first sunk under the fatigues of this day’s journey. 

The next morning, about daybreak, the reveille awakened the slum- 
berers, and about ten o’clock they were again in motion; not, however, 
before Captain Morris, temporarily in command, had caused to be exe- 
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cuted the countermarch of the whole column, which being done under a 
fiery sun, and in a narrow, dusty road, was at the moment considered an 
unnecessary and barbarous waste of time and ground. The captain 
returned to Vera Cruz at the close of the day, however. The train 
arrived on the night of the second day, in the neighborhood of the cele- 
brated country-seat of General Santa ‘Anna; which is known as Manco 
DE CLAVA. 

This beautiful residence occupies one of the most magnificent sites in 
the whole country. It consists of several buildings, severally used as 
offices, kitchens, secretaries’ room, and poultry houses. The principal 
building is a handsome stone structure, of perhaps two hundred feet 
front, surrounded by a broad, open piazza, paved with stone; it is one 
story in height, and the floor is tesselated in the manner of the ancient 
Italian cathedrals, with marble; it commands, from its back windows, a 
noble view of the mountains of the Sierra Gordo. The walls were 
formerly lined with mirrors ; these were destroyed by a party of volun- 
teers of Seott’s army, and the fr: igments strew« d upon the floors of the 
apartments. The spacious garden, although in a state of much decay, 
was filled with palm trees, which at a distance, while bending gracefully 
in the breeze, resembled the cautious movements of a concealed enemy. 
Fruit of various descriptions, and many curious tropical plants, diffused 
a genial perfume for miles around. It must once have been a princely 
abode. The walls were already marked in many places with unmis- 
takable evidences of the visits of Americans, who on their way to 
“the Halls of the Montezumas,” had called and left their cards for the 
great “ Napoleon of the West,” written in characters which atoned for 
their want of elegance and strict propriety, in their extreme legibility, 
and the patriotic denunciations with which they were accompanied. 

The command was here divided; the main body pushing on some dis- 
tance in advance, while a portion barracked in some buildings near 
Mango de Clava, with the intention to await the stragglers of the first 
day’s march. Few of the missing returned: several, as before stated, 
having regained the city, and many perished at the hands of the marau- 
ders, who hung like vultures upon the flanks of the column, 

Three Mexicans, supposed to have been connected with these brutal 
murders, were arrested under suspicious circumstances, on the 7th, and 
shot, while attempting to escape the guard. 

On the morning of the 10th of August, the very day upon which 
General Scott's last division left the city of Puebla, in charge of CoLoneL 
Cups and a feeble garrison, the detachment arrived within a few miles 
of a place called the Paso Ovejas. The men were carelessly loitering 
on either side of the wagons, with little appearances, so far as forms of 
disciplined march were regarded, of an invading force. The day was 
extremely warm, and by common consent, officers and men seemed to 
have agreed that each was to make headway in the manner he found 
most convenient, when universal attention was suddenly attracted by a 
discharge of fire-arms. From a height which appeared to command the 
road, about half a mile distant from any assailable point in the column, 
a number of the enemy were discharging volleys from their escopetas, in 
rapid succession, 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the efficiency of the men, that this, the 
first attack, had begun under such ludicrous circumstances, and had not 
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been made at shorter distance, and been followed by an appearance of 
greater resolution. “ C’est le premier pas que conte.” Many who had 
never before heard a hostile shot whiz by, had leisure to analyze the pecu- 
liar novelty of the sensation. The balls either passed over the heads of 
the men, or fell considerably short. Judging, from the repeated volleys, 
that the foe yet invisible bellind their works were fortified and numerous, 
Major Lally rode along the line and ordered the knapsacks dropped, the 
guns loaded and primed, and three columns of attack upon the height 
formed. A rapid charge was now made, but upon arriving at the top of 
the hill, which was very steep, the works were found abandoned, and a 
large body of mounted lancers were seen in full retreat, beyond reach, and 
making for a dense chaparral, through which it was apparent the road 
wound. Beyond the chaparral, on a hill which appeared to command 
the outlet, there were several small ruined buil lings of stone. It was 
evident that the outposts of a large party of the enemy had been driven 
in, and that the main body was concealed in the chaparral and in those 
buildings. 

Every preparation was now made for battle. The command was re- 
formed in platoons of companies, and leaving the wagons in charge of a 
small guard, the advance, consisting of the officers and companies of the 
4th, 5th, 11th and 12th Infi antry, and Voltigeurs, preceded by the Georgia 
Horse, and the Artillery, approached the supposed ambuseade. Arrived 
at the mouth of the pass, the cavalry, accompanied by the guns, and _ the 
troops, (excepting the 12th Infantry left to guard the head of the train, 
which had now also arrived at the pass,) were suffered to proc eed 
nearly its whole length, without interruption. As, however, they were 
emerging at the other end, a severe fire opened from both sides upon them, 
and also from the ruined buildings. At the same moment, a detachment 
of the enemy’s lancers charged w ith spirit down the road. The Georgians 
retired ; the battery was, however, unmasked, and told upon the approach- 
ing cavalry with such effect, that they were forced to retire. The attack 
was now repeated from both sides of the chaparral, along the whole train, 
for about three quarters of an hour. During the heavy fire the men at the 
head of the train apparently wavered, but their subsequent conduct, 
entirely removed all apprehension, displaying for raw troops uncommon 
coolness. 

The attack at this point was confined altogether to the right flank ; the 
men, standing in platoons, were exposed to a raking fire, and were unable 
to take proper aim. ‘They were accordingly ordered to file off to the 
right, and face the enemy. This was at the foot of the hill, which defends 
the mouth of the pass. The train was halted above, and during the 
change of front, one of the mules in the leading wagon having received a 
severe wound, became restive and unmanageable, and charged, “ team 
and all,” down the hill. The company were thrown by this accident some- 
what in confusion, but immedi: ately regained their composure, and deliver- 
ed a most effective fire upon the enemy in the ¢ haparral. Attacks were 
simultaneously made upon the centre and the rear of the train. In both 
eases they were repulsed without difficulty. The enemy retired discom- 
fited, and the detachment resumed its march. 

In the early part of the action, Captains Cummins of the 11th Infantry, 
and Calwell of the Voltigeurs, were both severely wounded—the latter mor- 
tally, while attempting, at the head of their companies, to charge the enemy. 
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The attack lasted about one hour and a half ; the loss of = Americans 
was in killed one ; mortally wounded one ; wounded ten. Capt. Alvord, 
A. A. A. G., was distinguished upon this occasion for his bravery and cool- 
ness. Lieuts. Sears and L eigh, each commanding companies, were also 
conspic uous for their gallantry. 

The loss of the enemy could not be fully ascertained ; several were 
however, seen to fall at the head of the train where a desperate assault 
was for sometime made, and successfully repulse d by the infantry under 
Winans, Clarke and Jones, assisted by their subalterns, Doyle, Wilkins, 
Hoke, Waddell, and Cantwell. Many of the enemy were killed by the 
Artillery, ably officered on this occasion by Sears, assisted by W inder, 

Pushing rapidly forward, the command encamped for the night on the 
hill beyond the bridge of Ove ‘jas—a beautiful stone structure, which here 
crosses the river a mile or so be ‘yond the pass, and passed the night sleep- 
ing on their arms around the guns, with sentries and pickets carefully 
posted. From this point, the ec: amp-fires of the enemy seemed almost to 
surround the little column. It was one of tose love ly moonlight nights, 
which so frequently occur in tropical climates, as if nature, in amends for 
the barbarity of its inhabitants, had thrown aaa this lovely country all 
the hues of enchantment. Once or twice during the night a random shot 
announced the vicinity of the enemy, but no night attack was made or 
ap pre she nded. 

Early on the morning of the 11th of August, large _ mounted on 
mustangs, and defiling within cannon shot over the hills in eve ry direc- 
tion, were seen passing around the rear, and concentrating sever: al miles 
in advance. At noon, a party of Leuisianians, belonging to Capt. Besan- 
¢on’s company, who had heard the guns of the day before, after some litt] 
skirmishing, succeeded in reaching head-quarters. They were soon oe r 
followed by their gallant captain himself and the rem: ainder of his corps. 
This was a timely reinforcement, as it was anticipated that the conflic t 
would be renewed at the “ Purrre pet Rey, or Nationat Bringer.’ 

This noble structure, the work perhaps of two centuries ago, a monu- 
ment of massive size, whose duration seems intended to be eternal, is of 
two parts, and spans, with several long ponderous arches, a deep ravine, 
through whose bed, coming from different quarters, sweep two forks of a 
deep and rapid current. ‘They meet at the foot of a long promontory on 
the left, upon the top of whic h there is built, in oc tagon shape, a stone 
bastion. Beyond the bridge, on either side of the road, there appears 
three or four edifices of stone, and within a few hundred yards of them, 
where the road turns, and begins again to rise with the surface of the coun- 
try, there is built a splendid country-seat—the property of Santa Anna, 
to whom, indeed, the whole country, from Vera Cruz to Jalapa, once 
belonged. 

On the right hand, as you descend into this formidable spot, there ap- 
pears a perpendicular mass of earth, faced with rock, rising like a high, flat 
wall, about five hundred feet above the level of the bridge—separated 
from it, however, by the junction of the streams just described. On the 
left hand a ravine, some hundred feet deep, considered impassable, renders 
the castellated promontory quite inaccessible. The hills on the right, 
moreover, cover, so as to enclose the bridge in a semi-circle, the extent of 
whose entire are is commanded by the fire of the castle. The enemy 
rightly judged, that if these positions were maintained with spirit, the 
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bridge would not be passed by Lally, and that the train would inevitably 
fall into their hands. To render the pl ice still farther impregni able, he had 
thrown across the bridge itself a formidable barricade of stones and 
earth, taken from the : adjoining houses, and disguised by chaparral and 
bushes. Behind this barricade a coup le of hundred sharp- shooters were 
advantageously posted. Three or four hundred men occupied the castle, 
but the main body, consisting, as was supposed, of 2,000 men, and up- 
wards, were disposed along the heights on the right. .Like a good gen- 
eral, De Soto, who was in command this day, had not forgotten his means 
of escape, in case of an unexpected reverse, for in the rear of each divi- 
sion the horses of the men were conveniently arranged ; those belonging 
to the troops of the centre, which, as we have seen, occupied the barri- 
cade upon the bridge, were concealed from view by the buildings just 
described. 

At about one o’clock, on the 12th August, Major Lally, riding as usual 
at the head of his column, arrived in sight of the place, and after a hasty 
reconnoissance, observing that no signs of the enemy anywhere appeared, 
the column was ordered cautiously to advance. Scarce ly had they enter- 
ed the pass, when the appearance of one or two heads above the parapets 
of the castle, which were immediately withdrawn, caused an involuntary 
halt along the whole line. At the same moment three or four stragglers 
were observed lurking among the buildings on the other side of the 
bridge. Besancon, who had been sent down with his company to recon- 
noitre, now returned, reporting the existence of an impassable barricade. 
His troop had, however, advanced within pistol shot of it, without inter- 
ruption. A party of infantry, selected from the 11th, 12th, and 15th re- 
giments, less than 150 in number , was at once organized to remove the 
obstruction. Wilkins of the 15th Infantry, with his company in single 
rank, had the honor of the advance. Then followed the ay which 
had been unlimbered, and was slowly rolled down the defile, by hand 
supported by Clarke of the 12th Infantry and Loring of the 11th, with 
their companies. Besancon and Loyall, with their mounted men, closed 
the rear. The train halted at the mouth of the pass, within view, its 
head protected by Jones of the 12th Infantry, with his company drawn up 
in line across the road; the rest of the force was dispersed at intervals 
along the line, and in the rear. 

The party, whom we have seen thus sent forward to remove the ob- 
struction to the passage of the wagons, were suffered to proceed without 
interruption several hundred yards. They passed the first section of the 
bridge with their guns, leaving their. caissons at its extremity, and had, 
still approaching the barricade, reached the centre. To those who 
watched their progress from the head of the train, the moment was 
one of intense interest. The number of stragglers in the town began 
rapidly to increase; several uniforms were seen, and finally they dis- 
played their arms. Immediately the pieces were put in position, W ilkins’ 
men were ordered to file off to the right and left; the battery was aimed, 
and other preparations made to fire. Before, however, the orders of 
Sears, for that purpose, could be executed, the cannoneer, who was about 
to apply the match, being stricken down by a well-directed ball, a mur- 
derous fire opened upon the little party. As if, indeed, armed men had 
sprung up like those of Cadmus all around them-—from the castle, the 
barricade and the heights, there poured upon the Americans an incessant 
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and well-directed shower. They, cut off from their friends, exposed to 
an enfilading fire, it was equi ally perilous to advance or retreat.— 
That noble soldier, Winder, of the Voltigeur Regiment, was one of the 
first struck ; pierced by a bullet through his manly breast, he fell mor- 
tally wounded. In five minutes, after the opening of the fire, there re- 
mained but six men of the artillery company. ‘The infantry also expe- 
rienced severe loss. Finding it impracticable to remove them, under such 
circumstances, and there being a great deal of confusion, Major Lally, who 
had already twice rode unharmed through the file, ordered the with drawal 
of the pieces. The gallant Clarke, desperately wounded soon after the 
opening of the fire, but still on the field, encouraged his men with his 
voice and example in obeying the order. Exhausted at last, he was car- 
ried to the rear, Adams, of the Marines, was struck in the thigh 
Creanor, of the 12th Infantry, was also wounded. ‘Thus, almost at the 
same moment were three valuable —— rendered hors du combat. Lor- 
ing and Wilkins still kept unshaken by the storm that rattled around 
them, and aided by those brave subalterns, Doyle and W addell, how 
commander of Clarke’s core any, kept up a show of resistance, from the 
arches and parapets of the bridge. Their fire fell, however, unfelt upon 
the inaccessible positions of the ene my, who, now confident of vi tory, 
rent the air with their huzzas, and still maintained their murderous 
fire. 

The guns were withdrawn to the extremity of the bridge, near the cais- 
sons. It was supposed that the elevation ‘there would be sufficient for 
delivering their fire upon the enemy posted along the heights. After one or 
two discharges of grape, it was determined to retire still further to the rear. 
In dragging one of the pieces up the stee p sides of the hill, unfortunately 
the linch-pin, which kept the left wheel in its place, was lost, the wheel 
fell off, and the gun was abandoned. The other was left in its igre 
position, near the caissons. It had been spiked, during the fray, by the 
breaking of a priming-wire, and was considered useless. Thus both pieces 
were now disabled. 

At this moment of repulse and discomfiture, had the enemy collected in 
force, and resolutely crossed the barricade, driven before them the frag- 
ments of the dispersed detachment, and at the same moment assaulted 
the train, in front and rear, the consequences might have been disastrous. 
With the exception of a vigorous assault, which they made upon the ex- 
treme rear, they took no steps, however, to follow up their temporary 
advantage. The attack upon the rear was easily re pulsed ; the main 
body of the Mexicans remaining inactive in their former positions. 

In the meantime a consultation was being held at the head of the train. 
Even here, the shots were telling with fatal effect upon the diminishing 
ranks of the Americans, The Baron Von Grén, of Prussia, an experienced 
soldier of the army of that country, traveling with the escort, advised, in 
strong terms, an immediate assault upon the castle. This he regarded as 
the key of the whole position. He had, he said, examined the ravine be 
tween the road and the hill, upon which the castle or fort stood, there w: 
a swift stream in its bed, but he considered it fordable, and offered with 


two companies to cross and drive the enemy. 
{To be continued. 
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STOCK MARKETS 


NorwitnstanpinG that a Stock Market has existed in New-York, to a 
greater or less extent, for half a century, and has been regulated by a con- 
stitution and by-laws since 1820, stock- jobbing, comparatively speaking, is 
scarcely known in the United States. It is the offspring of the funding 
system, which was introduced into England by William and Mary, as a 
meéans of government revenue. Not that debts had not been contracted 
by former governments back to the earliest times, but that the system of 
issuing and registering the evidences of the debt, and providing the means 
of paying at least the interest, was introduced, in order that the ability of the 
government, through improved credit, might extend to larger sums. All 
the former governments had borrowed and neglected to pay. Henry VIIL. 
rob} ved mon: isteries. E lizabeth sold mono; olies. ( ‘harles I. seize -d money 
without law, and sold his proniises at sues doors to ee » highest bidder. 
His restored son became a swindler, and a pensione1 France, adopting 
any expedient that would supply his wants, and royal! ai was utterly 
destroyed. This credit William restored, and the foundation of the 
nation’s debt was laid. The charter of the Bank of England was granted 
in 1695, and the “moneyed interest” became thenceforth a recognized 
feature of the baile politic. It was at about the same time, 1689, that 
Louis XIV. created the first “tontine.’”* From that time to the ore 
public debts and corporations, for banks, for companies, insuring lives 
and property, canals, manufactories, mines, pawnbrokers, savings’ ‘banks, 
buildings, and for every possible object for which capital may be associ- 
ated, has continued to multiply ; and with the multiplication of their stock 
certificates and evidences of debt, the business of dealing in stocks has 
continued to increase in importance. . 

The English debt, which commenced with £600,000, of which Charles 
robbed the London silversmiths, and which was afterwards recognized and 
funded as a public debt, has since increased to £800,000,000,—say four 
thousand millions of dollars, owned by 200,000 recipients of dividends. 
The aggregate capital of all other corporate companies will reach an equal 
number—making the almost incalculable amount of eight thousand 
millions of dollars, in securities negotiable on the London Stock Exchange. 
These vast amounts ef merchantable securities afford an almost limitless 
field for the operations of unscrupulous speculative genius in command of 
means, and, accordingly, men have risen upon the London Stock Exchange, 
developing a power greater than that of most princes. The immense 
volume of stocks, their imperishable nature—for rarely do any securities 
disappear entirely from the market—and the facility with which their 
value may be affected by combinations of sales and purch: uses, by the 
merest politic ‘al rumors or reports affecting the credit of companies, that, 


* Tontines are but little known in this country. By this plan a number of persons, 
say 100, subscribe a loan, on condition of which they receive an annuity from the 
government. This annuity is divided equally among the survivors until the longest 
liver gets the whole—at his death the transaction ceases, It is sometimes the case that 
a building is created by a company which divides its income in the same manner, until 
the wkole property ultimately falls to the sole survivor. In New-York and Boston 
there are instances of this. 
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for speculative operation, they afford far greater attractions than any other 
articles of commerce. The strategy, so to speak of the Stock Market, i 
very similar in its principles to that military system developed by 

Napoleon, in rapidly concentrating a superior force upon the point of 
attack. ‘That great chief conque red E urope in establishing this principle, 
and many a money king has risen in the London world by its skilful use 
in application to stocks. As in an army a too great supply of force at the 
desired point defeats the adversary, SO in stocks, too great a supply at the 
proper moment breaks the market to the advantage of the operator. 
As in eee affairs there is a broad distinction between tactics and 
strategy, so in stock operations there is an immense difference between 
the mere kk dge of the details of buying and selling, the hourly fluctu- 
ations of the prices, the genuineness of the paper offere .d. the le gal forms re- 
quisite to pass titles, and the modes of transfer, and that intellectual se ope 
which, taking in the whole commercial and financial horizon, so combines 
its operations, as, with the aid of the general movement, to produce impor- 
tant results. To know how to drill soldiers, form companies, regiments 
and celumns, to advance, to retire, and perform all the evolutions of a 
modern army, is tactics. To know when and where to do all tiis is 
strate gics. Thus, to know how to buy and sell stocks, recognize 
titles, detect irregularities, make transfers, and adjust settlements, is the 
tactics of the Stock Exchange. To know when to combine large opera- 
tions either for sale or purchase, or both, in connection with the general 
movement of commerce, so that the former may mature at a prosperous 
moment, and at the latter, at a crisis when holders are glad to realize, is the 
strategics of stocks. It is obvious that strategy and the doctrine des 
grandes chances, or “of chances on the long reckoning,” could only have 
occurred to an extensive dealer in war like Napoleon; so neither could 
the grand combinations of the Stock Market have been illustrated by sucl 
menas Rothschild, without the extensive creations of floating promises, with 
which he was surrounded. It is in these operations that the intellectual! 
character of the Exchange has advan ced. The mere common-plac 
rogueries that attend the details of the Stock Market, the advantages 
taken by “cornering” through time contracts, and multifarious false rumors 
spread to alarm the timid and ensnare the credulous, seem not to have 
been improved upon in the last 130 years. No sooner had stocks 
multiplied in number, than the gambling spirit inherent in man fastened 
upon them as the instruments of play. ‘The avarice of the Duke of Mar!- 
borough soon made him a conspicuous operator in connection with 
Thomas Guy, the Bible contractor, Sir Henry Furness, a director of the 
Bank of England, and others. Government credit was then not fully 
established, and the “ war of succession,” with its varying fortunes, cause d 
prices to fluctuate, and Marlborough furnished the earliest news of his 
operations to his coadjutors, in order to share in the gains eflected by 
them upon the Stock Market; and it may well be sup pose «1 that adverse 
rumors from head-quarters she: Lys precede d the news of victories. A 
pamphlet , Which ap peared in 1719, called “The Anatomy of Exchange 
Alley,” describes, with great force, scenes which are now daily occurring 
as well in New-York as in London. That the re p mutation of the Stock 
Exchange was sufficiently established in that day, is pretty clear from the 
following extract from the work mentioned :— 

‘** In a word, they are all a gang of rogues and cheats, and I'l] pay none of 
them. Besides, my lawyer, Sir Thomas Subtle, tells me there is not a man of 
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them that dares sue me; no, though I had no protection to fly to ; and he states 
the case thus :— 

««* You have, Sir, says Subtle, ‘ contracted to accept of stock at a high price ; 
East India at 220, Bank at 160, South Sea 120, and the like. Very well. 
They come to put it upon you, the stock being since fallen. Tell them you 
cannot take it yet; if they urge your contract. and demand when you will take 
it, tell them you will take it when you think fit. 

«Tf they swagger, call names,—as rogue, cheat, and the like,—tell them, 
as to that, you are all of a frate >rnity ; there is no great matter in it whether you 
cheat them, or they cheat you; ’tis as it happens in the way of trade; that it 
all belongs to the craft; and, as the Devil's broker, Whiston, said to parson 
Giiford, tell them you are all of atrade. If they rage, and tell you the Devil 
will have you, and such as that, tell them the 2y should let the Devil and you 
alone to agree about that, it is none of their business ; but when he comes for 
you, tell them you would advise them to keep out of the way, or get a protec- 
tion, as you have against them. 

« ¢ After this, it is supposed they will sue you atlaw. Then leave it tome; 
I'll hang them up for a year or two in our courts; and if ever in that time the 
stock comes up to the price, we will tender the money in court, demand the 
stock, and saddle the charges of the suit uponthem. Let them avoid it if they 
ean.’ ”’ 

If the whole range of professional tricks as now practiced was exhausted 
more than a century and a quarter since, the operations upon a grand 
scale were then not so well developed as now. With the French wars 
the funding system really put forth its strength, and the giants of the 
Stock Exchange stalked forth to astonish the world with the success of 
their combinations. The name of John Law is famous in French finances, 
but his was a mere paper money bubble, although it embraced all that 
is known of the nature of that instrument of fraud at the present day. 


The great loan contractors, on whose operations the march of armies and 
the destinies of empires depended, rose with the circumstances that called 
them forth. Abraham Goldsmith, Rothschild, Ricardo, Barings and their 
compeers, are the men of the present century. A late English work* 


thus describes the House of Barings :-— 


«© Tt has been stated,—but as the writer is uncertain of his authority, he gives 
it with caution,—that they were originally German weavers, who came over 
to London, and, being successful in business, were, through the interest of 
William Bingham, of Philadelphia, appointed agents to the American govern- 
ment. Considering, therefore, the large resources at their command, it is not 
surprising that, during the loyalty loan in 1797, the head of the house made one 
hundred thousand pounds for three conse cutive days; or that, in 1806, it was 
sarcastically said, ‘ Sir Francis Baring is extending his purchases so largely i 
Hampshire, that he soon expects to be able to inclose the country with his own 
park paling.’ 

‘In 1805 this gentleman, the first algebraist of the day, retired from business 
with a princely fortune, and shortly afterwards died, full of years and honors. 
A green old age, a career closed at the pinnacle of prosperity, and a death-bed 
surrounded by sons and daughters. whom the descendant of the German weaver 
had lived to place in splendid independence, was his enviablelot. The great 
commercial house which he had raised to so proud a position was continued by 
his sons, and may be considered the most important mercantile establishment in 
the empire. Freeliold estates to the amount of half a million, besides enormous 
personal property, rewarded his great capacity, and his yet greater integrity. 


* Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. By John Francis. Crosby and 
Nichols, Boston. 
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«The house of Baring, notwithstanding some periods when doubt and almost 
dismay hung over it, yet retains the power and position hequeathed by Sir 
Francis ; and, as an instance of the fortune and ¢ apacity of its members, it may 
be mentioned that the late Lord Ashburton, when bearing, as Sir Robert Peel 
feeling expressed it, the honored name of Alexander Baring, realized £170,000 
in two years by his combinations in French Rentes.” 


The most eminent loan contractor of the world was N. M. Rothschild, 
and of this person we have the following sketch :— 


‘“‘ By his own report, Nathan Meyer Rothschild came to Manchester because 
Frankfort was too small for the operations of the brothers, although the imme- 
diate cause was some offence to a customer; and it is characteristic of the in- 
trepidity of the man, that, with scarcely any hesitation, and with an absolute 
ignorance of the English language, he came to the country in which he realized 
such great results. On Tuesday he tol | his father he would go to England, 
and on Thursday he started. With £20,000 he commenced his career ; and in 
a short time his capital was treble . At Manchester he soon saw there were 
three protits to be made,—in the raw material, the dyeing, and the manufac- 
turing. Itneed hardly be added, that his great mind had stomach for them 
all, and that, having secured the three, he ‘sold goods cheaper than any one 
else. This was the foundation of that colosss iT fortune, which afterwards 
passed into a proverb; and, in 1800, finding Manchester too small for the mind 
which could grapple with three profits, Rothschild came to London. It was 
the period when such a man was sure to make progress, as, clear and compre- 
hensive in his commercial views, he was also rapid and decisive in working out 
the ideas which presented themselves. Business was plentiful; the entire 
Continent formed our customers; and Rothschild reaped a rich reward. 

‘* The name of Rothschild, as contractor for an English loan, made its first 
public appearance in 1819. But the twelve millions for which he then became 
responsible went to a discount; it was said, however, that Mr. Rothschild had 
relieved himself from all liability before the calamity could reach him. From 
this year his transactions perv aded the entire globe. The Old and the New 
World alike bore witness to his skill; and with the profits on a single loan he 
purchased an estate which cost £150,000. Minor capitalists, like parasitical 
plants, clung to him, and were always ready to advance their money in specu- 
lations at his bidding. Nothing seemed too gigantic for his grasp ; nothing too 
minute for his notice. His mind was as capable of contracting a loan for ‘mil- 
lions, as of calculating the lowest possible amount on which a clerk could exist. 
Like too many great merchants, whose profits were counted by thousands, he 
paid his assis tants the smallest amount for which he could procure them. He 
became the high-priest of the temple of Janus; and the coupons raised by the 
capitalist for a despotic state were more than a match for the cannon of the 
revolutionist. From most of the speculations of 1824 and 1825, Mr. Rothschild 
kept wisely aloof. The Alliance Life and Fire Assurance Company, which 
owes its origin to this period, was, however, produced under his auspices; and 
its great success is a proof of his forethought. None of the loans with which 
he was connected were ever repudiated; and when the crash of that sad period 
came, the great Hebrew looked coolly and calmly on, and congratulated himself on 
his caution. Athis counting-house a fair price might be procure d tor any amount 
of stock, which, at a critical time, woul | have depressed the public market; 
and it was no uncommon circumstance for brokers to apply at the office of Mr. 
Rothschild, instead of going to the Stock Exchange. 

‘* He was, however, occasionally surpassed in cunning, and, on one occasion, 
a great banker lent Rothschild a million and a half on se¢ ‘urity of consols, the 
price of which was then eighty-four. The terms on which the money was lent 
were simple. If the price reached seventy-four, the banker might claim the 
stock at seventy ; but Rothschild felt satished that, with so large a sum out of 
the market, the bargain was tolerably safe. The banker, however, as much a 
Jew as Rothschild, had a plan of his own. He immediately began selling the 
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consols received from the latter, together with a similar amount in his own 
possession. ‘he funds dropped ; the Stock Exchange grew alarmed ; other 
circumstances tended to depress it ; the fatal price of seventy-four was reached ; 
and the Christian banker had the satisfaction of outwitting the Hebrew loas- 
monger. 

‘+ But, if sometimes outwitted himself, there is little doubt he made others 
pay for it; and, on one occasion, it is reported that his finesse proved too great 
for the authorities of the Bank of England. Mr. Rothschild was in want of 
bullion, and went to the governor to procure on loan a portion of the superflu- 
ous store. His wishes were met, the terms were agreed on, the period was 
named for its return, and the affair finished for the time. The gold was used 
by the financier, his end was answered, and the day arrived on which he was 
to return the borrowed metal. Punctual to the time appointed, Mr. Rothschild 
entered; and those who remember his personal appearance may imagine the 
cunning twinkle of his small, quick eye, as, ushered into the presence of the 
governor, he handed the borrowed amount in bank-notes. He was reminded 
of his agreement, and the necessity for bullion was urged. His reply was 
worthy a commercial Talleyrand. ‘Very well, gentle »men. Give me the 
notes! I dare say your cashier will honor them with gold from vour vaults, 
and then I can retura you bullion.’ To such a speech the only worthy reply 
was a scornful silence. 

** One cause of his success was the secrecy with which he shrouded all his 
transactions, and the tortuous policy with which he misled those the most who 
watched him the keenest. If he possessed news calculated to make the funds 
rise, he would commission the broker who acted on his behalf to sell half a 
million. The shoal of men who usually follow the movements of others, sold 
with him. The news soon passed through Capel Court that Rothschild was 
bearing the market, and the funds fell. Men looked doubtingly at one another, 
a general panic spread, bad news was looked for, and these united agencies 
sunk the price two or three per cent. This was the result expected; and 
other brokers, not usually employed by him, bought all they could at the 
reduced rate. By the time this was accomplished, the good news had arrived, 
the pressure ceased, the funds arose instantly, and Mr. Rothschild reaped his 
reward. 

‘+ But it was not an unvaried sunshine with this gentleman. There were 
periods when his gigantic capital seemed likely to be scattered to the four 
quarters of the globe. He lost half a million in one English operation ; when 
the French entered Spain in 1823, he was also in the utmost jeopardy; but. 
perhaps, the most perilous position in which he was placed was with the 
Polignac loan, although his vast intelligence again saved him, and placed the 
burden on the shoulders of others. With this, however, he suffered greatly, as 
the price fell thirty per cent. 

‘The language which Mr. Rothschild could use when his anger overbalanced 
his discretion, was a license allowed to his wealth; and he who, when placed 
in a position which almost compelled him to subscribe to a pressing ¢ Pa arity, 
could exclaim, ‘ Here, write a check,—I have made one—fool of myself!’ was 
courted and caressed by the clergy, was feted and flattered by the peer, was 
treated as an equal by the first ministet of the crown, and more than worshipped 
by those whose names stood foremost on the roll of a commercial aristocracy. 
His mode of dictating letters was characteristic of a mind entirely absorbed in 
money-making; and his ravings, when he found a bill unexpectedly protested, 
were translated into mercantile language ere they were fit to meet a 
correspondent’s eye. It is painful to write thus depreciatingly of a man who 
possessed so large a deve -lopme ntof brain; but the golden gods of England have 
many idolaters, and the voice e of truth rarely penetrates the private room of the 
English merchant. Mr. Rothschild’s was a character which may be service- 
ably held up as a warning. There was, however, an occasional gleam of 
humor in him, s ternly as his thoughts were devoted to heaping up riches. ‘I 
em as much as you,’ he said to the Duc de Montmorenci, when his title was 
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granted: ‘ you style yourself the first Christian baron, and I am the first Jew 
baron.’ ”’ 


The honor enjoyed by the father, being the first Jew baron, has been 
extended in the person of the son, who is the first Jew elected to Parlia- 
ment, although his seat is being hotly contested. He recently appeared 
in the House of C ommons, presented his credentials, and demanded to 
be sworn upon the Old Testament. This gave rise to a fierce debate, not 
yet terminated. ‘The unscrupulous conduct of Rothschild is character- 
istic of most eminent dealers in stocks, and distinguishes them from 
other classes of dealers. The maxim that “all is fair in war,” applies 
also, it would seem, to stocks, in the estimation of the operators, if not 
in that of the world at large. There are, however, very few men who 
arrive at the eminence which marked the career of the persons named. 
The London Stock Exchange embraces some five thousand members, a 
majority of whom fail. It is 

‘*Governed by a committee of twenty-eight, with a chairman and deputy- 
chairman, annually elected by the members. Their power to expel, suspend, or 
reprimand is absolute; their decision final; and that decision, adds one of 
the rules, ‘ must be carried out forthwith.’ In cases of expulsion, the com- 
mittee should not consist of less than twelve; and of these, at least two-thirds 
must concur in the sentence. No billor discount broker, no clerk in any public 
or private establishment,—excepting those to the members of the Stock Ex- 
change,—no one in business, either in his own name or in that of his wife, can 
be received as a member. Every applicant must be recommended by three 
members of two years’ standing, who must each give security for £300 for 
two years The committee meets every alternate Monday, at one o’clock ; but 

a special meeting may at any time be called by the chairman and deputy- 
chairman, or by any five members. Brokers and jobbers, or dealers, as they 
are polit ely terme .d, are not allowed to enter into partnership; and, when a de- 
faulter is excluded, his clerk is excluded with him. 

*‘ Directly the books are closed at the Bank of England, the price of stocks, 
excepting only bank stock, is quoted without the dividend. 

** When a defaulter, or one who cannot or will not pay the just claims on 
him, is posted, a libel is avoided by the following words :—* Any person trans- 
acting business with A. B., is requested to communicate with C. D.’ 

«The rules of the Stock Exchange amount in number to 159, and are caleu- 
lated to meet every difficulty. The charge to the public for buying and selling 
English stock is 2s. 6d. per cent. 

‘ The terms used on the Stock Exchange have been in vogue for more than 
a century; and the origin of many may be traced to the early transactions in 
the stock of the East India C om pan y Buying for the account has been de- 
scribed; but ‘ bull ’and ‘bear,’ ‘ backardation’ and ‘continuation,’ are understood 
only by the initiated. 

‘+ Bull’ is a term applied to those who contract to buy any quantity of 
government securities, without the intention or ability to pay for it; and who 
are obliged, therefore, to sell it again, either at a profit or loss, ‘before the time at 
which the »y have contracted to take it. 

+ Bear’ is a term applied to a person who has agreed to sell any quantity of 
the public funds, of which he is not possessed, being, obliged, however, to de- 
liver it against a certain time. 

«+ Lame Duck’ is applied to those who refuse or are unable to fulfil the con- 
tracts into which they have entered. 

«+ Backardation’ is a consideration given to keep back the delivery of stock, 
when the price is lower for time than for money. 

+ Cor danetion! is a premium given when the price of funds in which a per- 
son has a jobbing account open is higher for time than for money, and the 
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settling day is arrived, so that the stock must be taken at a disadvantage. Jn this 
case a per centage is paid to put off the settlement, and continue the account 


open. 
*¢* Jobber’ is applied to those who accommodate buyers and sellers of stock 


with any quantity they require. The dealer or jobber’s profit is generally one- 
eighth per cent. 

“ The ‘ Broker’ is the person employed by the public to sell or purchase 
stock at a certain per centage. 

‘*+Omnium’ is a term used to express the aggregate value of the different 
stocks in which a loan is usually funded. 

‘“«* Scrip’ is embryo stock, before the whole of the instalments are paid.” 


The London Exchange has two classes of dealers—the jobbers and 
brokers. The latter are supposed ae to fulfil orders ‘for clients on 
commission ; the former are always ready to buy or sell at a price. 
These occupy a pi articular place on the E xchange. A broker goes to that 
corner of the Stock Exchange where the business of the particular stock 
in which he wishes to deal is generally transacted; he asks of a single 
jobber the buying and selling prices; in an instant he is surrounded by 
the whole herd of that class of jobbers: if he finds that the price will 
not allow of his operation being done, he retires with closed lips; other- 
wise, he either effects it at once, or if the prices are near his limits, he 
remains hanging about the market until the fluctuations allow him to 
earn his commission. 

The New-York Stock Board, as it is called, is essentially different 
from the London “ House” in its operations. There is no field for those 
extensive combinations which, as in the case of the elder Baring, would 
yield a profit of a million anda half in three days. Such a profit would 
require to realize three per cent. in that time upon the entire debt of the 
federal government. Nor is the market here so extensive as to permit 
rival Rothschilds to outwit each other in the sale of tens of millions. The 
transactions are comparatively very limited, and confined mostly to specu- 
lations among brokers, who combine the functions of jobbers and brokers. 
There are no crowds of wealthy nobles and landlords resident at the com- 
mercial emporium, drawing immense revenues from every working arm in 
the country to one common centre for investment. Here, every locality 
earns ande smploys its own surplus. There is no national debt, comparative ly 
speaking, to concentrate the means of the whole country for a national 
object. The whole principal debt of the federal government is less than 
half of the annual interest on the English debt. The stocks which 
are negotiable in the New-York market are nearly all local, and their 


utmost aggregate value will not reach two per cent. of the amount of 


English stocks negotiable in London. There is, therefore, comparatively 
no ground to support the growth of such gigantic operations as are not 
uncommon on the London Exchange, and “the probability is, that there 
never will be, because there is now no machinery by which to concen- 
trate the earnings of the whole country upon a focus. The old federalist 
national bank system, the internal improvement system, and the protec- 
tive system, &c., were all devised to produce such an effect, by building 
up a great and ove rwhelming money power, against which, labor might 
in vain struggle for emancipation. All those projects have been aban- 
doned, with the exception of the last, which still has adherents among 
a portion of the people, who, in spite of experience, listen to the sophis- 
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try of those who pretend that it is labor, and not capital, which is sought 
to be protected. The English court journals are filled with the descrip- 
tions of the splendid costume of the daughter of the American minister, 
who, among duchesses and peeresses, was presented to the Queen, vieing 
even with her mi ajesty in costly apparel. All this display of the Ameri- 
can Croesus resulted from what protective laws did for capital employed 
in manufacturing, while very few of the operatives who earned that 
wealth under those laws have the means of subsistence without constant 
and daily labor. 

The existing constitution of the New-York Stock Exchange was 
revised in 1820, and has therefore operated for more than thirty years. 
Its rules provide that no person shall be eligible to a seat, who ‘has not 
been a broker one year, or a clerk with some member for ten years 
immediately preceding his election. He must be proposed by some 
member, at least ten days before the election. The votes are by ballot, 
and three black balls excludes him. When elected, he is notified of the 
fact, and must pay four hundred dollars admission fee. The theory of 
the business is, that all the members buy and sell on commission; but 
the practice varies so much, that probably not five per cent. of the trans- 
actions are really of that character. Where the quantity of stock in 
the hands of the community is very large, and divided among a great 
number of holders, it would natur: illy occur that some of them would 
wish to have stocks sold or purchased every day, and would give an 
order to a broker for that purpose. For this service, he must charge 
one quarter of one per cent: but — sometimes evade this requisition 
on behalf of speculating customers, by charging one-fourth per cent. for 
buying and selling it for them for nothing. All the members of the 
board are required to take the bids of any member, and cannot raise the 
question of his ability to meet the contract, but they may require on a 
time contract a deposit of ten per cent. Hence, when a “weak” man 
accepts an offer, an expressive “ten up!” warns him of his shattered 
credit, while it protects the responsible bidder. A broker who fails in 
his contracts is suspended until he makes settlement. A committee of 
five investigate his accounts, and report the result, when a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present reinstates him, unless his failure was caused 
by speculation on his own account, or for account of irresponsible per- 
sons. This rule is, however, seldom enforced. The defaulting broker 
nay, however, surrender his principal by one o’clock on the day of con- 
tract, and the other party is allowed until five o’clock to accept him, 
and release the broker or not. When the board assembles, usually at 
half-past 10, A. M.., to adjourn at 12, M., the president, who is chosen 
annually, and enjoys a salary of $2 000 per annum, commences calling 
a list of all the stoc ‘ks bought and sold at the board. and as eac ‘h stock 
is called, offers to sell and buy on every possib le variety of terms are 
made, amid a din and confusion that would perfectly bew ilder a stranger. 
Of these offers, none are made under $500, and no bid tendered less than 
one-quarter per cent., unless for sums above @ 31000. While this calling 
and bidding peenoneen, any person leaving the room, or interrupting the 
calling, or coming in, or absent, is fineable by the president, without 
appeal. ‘The principal operations of the board are time contracts, which 
neither in England nor New-York are legal. Sales are made for “ cash,” to 
hi delivered and paid for immediately after the board—* regular way, 

» be delivered and paid for on the followi ing day, or at the option of the 
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three days to 


buyer, within a certain number of days mentioned, from 
be 


twelve months, or at the option of the seller. The contract may 
closed at a day’s notice, either by buyer or seller, the buyer always pay- 
ing interest from the dele of the contract to ie delivery of the stock. 
As very many of the brokers are possessed of cash means very little 
proportioned to the amount of their operations, the whole turns upon 
the privilege of drawing checks upon some bank where they have no 
money, the checks to be made good before three o'clock. Thus, if a 
broker has twenty contracts come due, as soon as a stock is transferred 
tu him, he gives his check for the amount; the aggregate of these checks 
may reach $100, 000 or more, and he may not have $1000 in bank when 
he draws them. The stock he receives, however, has been already sold, 
and he immediately transfers it to the buyer, and receives his check, 
which he either collects, ¢ or has “ certified” at the bank on which it is 
drawn. All these are deposited against the checks he drew in the morn- 
ing, making his account good, and something over, if his operations were 
On this system, if a speculator — an order to buy or sell 
the broker takes in the stock in 
Sometimes when 


successful. : 
on time, when the contract comes due, 
his own name, and sells it again by this check system. 
stocks have been sold, and the | myers dem: ind them, they may be too 
high to buy in at a profit. In this case, the stock is “‘ borrowed ;” that is 
to say, the market price is paid for it, the stock to be returned when 
called for, at the same rate. This allows a little longer time for the chances 
of a fall. If there is a profit, he deducts the commissions, and pays over 
the balance, and he generally requires a deposit from the client, to secure 
lim against loss. These transactions are, howeyer, illegal, and it has 
occurred that speculators, under cover of an infamous law, have turned 
round and sued the broker for the deposit. Many serious losses have been 
sustained by the check system. Persons have been known to pay out 
checks for stock, sell the stock, draw the money, and walk off, leaving the 
checks to look out for themselves. There being no legal obligation for 
time contracts, and the hazards being immensely great, the extremest cau- 
tion and prompt dealing are requisite to raise the credit of a broker so 
that his contracts and checks will be freely taken ; and the er of the 
market shows that there are very few who do not fail, sooner or later. 
Thus, in 1840, the funds of the New-York board having acc cae ated by 
fines, admissions, &c., to $20,000. it was resolved to divide this among the 
sitting members. The money was not given, but loaned without inte- 
rest, to be called for by vote of the board, at sixty days notice. It was 
found that ninety-one members were entitled to it, but of these, thirty 
had failed within the previous twelve months, and only twelve had con- 
tinued solvent for five years, and a very considerab le portion of those 
ninety-one members have since lost their standing. This fact illustrates 
the great hazards of the business, In fact, since the great speculative 
years of 1835,—36, the operations of the Stock Market have dwindled 
to a very comparatively unimportant point. 

When these members assemble to transact immense mone ‘yed opera- 
tions, it would naturally be inferred that their deportment would be 
grave, or at least sedate ; but, on the other hand, the very spirit of frolic 
and mischief seems to possess the whole, from the white haired veteran 
to the tyro, and endless practical jokes are perpetrated without hesitation 
or regard for fines. The same disposition seems to possess the members 
of the British Stock Exchange, varied by that inherent, cowardly bru- 
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tality so characteristic of John Bull when he can oppress with impunity. 
The following anecdote is given in illustration, from the work already 
alluded to :— 

‘* T turned to the right, and found myself in a spacious apartment, which was 
nearly filled with persons more respe ctable in appearance than the crew I had 
left at the door. Curious to see all that was to be seen, I began to scrutinize the 
place and the society into which I had intruded. But I was prevented from 
indulging the reflections which began to suggest themselves, by the conduct of 
those about me. A curly-haired Jew, w ith a face as ye low 1 as @ guinea, stop- 
ped plump before me, fixed his black, round, leering eyes full on me, and ex- 
claimed, without the slightest anxiety about my hearing, ‘So help me Got, 
Mo, who is he?’ Instead of replying in a straightforward way, Mo raised his 
voice as loud as he could, and shouted with might and main, ‘ Fourteen hun- 
dred new fives!’ A hundred voices repeated the mysterious exclamation : 
‘Fourteen hundred new fives !’ ‘ Where, where,—fourteen hundred new fives— 
now for a look; where is he? Go it, goit!’ were the cries raised on all sides 
by the crowd, which rallied about my person like a swarm of bees. And then 
Mo, by way of proceeding to business, repeating the war-cry, staggered side- 
ways against me, so as almost to knock me down. My fall, however, was 
happily prevented by the kindness of a brawny Scotchman, who, humanely 

calling out, * Let the mon alone,’ was so good as to stay me in my course with 
his shoulder, and even to send me back towards Mo with such violence, that, 
had he not been supported by a string of his friends, he must infallibly have 
fallen before me. Being thus backed, however, he was enabled to withstand 
the shock, and to give me a new impulse in the direction of the Scotchman, 
who, awaiting my return, treated me with another hoist as before, and | found 
these two worthies were likely to amuse themselves with me, as with a shuttle- 
cock, for the next quarter of an hour. I struggl 2d violently to extricate myself 
from this unpleasant situation, and, by aiming a blow at the Jew, induced 
Moses to give up his next hit, and allow me for a moment to regain my feet. 

“ The rash step which I had taken was likely to produc e very formidable 
‘consequences. All present were highly e xasperated. The war became more 
desperate then ever. Each individual seemed anxious to contribute to my 
destruction; and some of their number considerately called out, ‘ Spare his life, 
but break his limbs.’ 

‘*My alarm was extreme; and I looked anxiously round for the means of 
escape. F 

“«* You ought to be ashamed of yourself to use the gentleman in that sort of 
way,’ squeaked a small, imp-like person, affecting sympathy, and then trying 
to renew the sport. 

“«* How would you like it yourself,’ cried another, ‘ if you were a stranger ?” 
shaking his sandy locks with a knowing look, and knocking off my hat as he 
spoke. 

“[ made a desperate blow at this offender. It did not take effect, from the 
expedition with which he retreated, and I had prudence enough to reflect that 
it would be better to recover my hat than to pursue the enemy. Turning 
round, I saw my unfortunate beaver, or ‘canister,’ as it was called by the 
gt ntry who had it in their ke -eping, bounding backwards and rece between 
the Caledonian and his clan and the Jew and his tribe. 

“ Covered with perspiration, foaming with rage, and almost expiring from 
heat and exhaustion, I at last succeeded. I did not dare to reinstate it, but 
was forced to grasp it with both hands, in order to save what remained of it. 
I baffled several de ssperate snatches, one of which carried away the lining, and 
was now trying to keep the enemy at bay, afraid again to attack the host 
opposed to me, but knowing how to retreat, when a person who had not 
previously made himse If conspicuous, approached and interfered. ‘ Really, 
you had better go out;’ at the same time pointing to a door I had not seen 
before.” 
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Weare going to complain, perhaps, of what cannot be remedied—per- 
haps of ills which many do not feel. Still, complain we must, and, as we 
have no desire to grumble without assistance, we hope there are some few 
at least who will agree withus; though should we be found to be even 
in a grievous minority of two or three, we will still maintain that we 
have a right to make complaints. Those, therefore, who do not like to 
hear such things have fair warning what they must expect, and if they 
read, do so at their own peril—* our withers are unwrung.” 

We are about to announce what we fear will be considered a paradox : 
to make an assertion which the booksellers will deny with a groan, and 
those halting on the margin of the literary sea with a laugh; we say there 
are not histories enough, particularly of England and France ; though for 
the present we shall speak of England exclusively. From the Saxon 
Chroniclers down to Hume, Lingard, Brodie and Hallam, the supply is 
almost, if not entirely, equal to the demand; but after these, through the 
most important, because the most recent, part of English history, we 
have nothing but incomplete fragments. Down to 1760 there is a re- 
wn table chain of works; we will not say that they give us all we want, 

e will not say that they might not have been vastly improved, both in 
execution and detail; but we do say, that there is a mass of English his- 


torians which may s safely challenge comparison, as a whole, with those of 


any other nation of modern d: ays. After this date, however, and for the 
last ninety years, during that portion of English history which is of the 
most vital imports ince not only to Englishme n themselves but to the rest 
of the world, we are without chart or compass. When we come to the 
last page of the last reliable history ; when we stand on the brink of that 
vast abyss—that hiatus which separates those events which have been duly 
digested into approved standard works, “ which no gentleman’s library 
should be without,” from those other events which are still flotsam on 
the wide ocean of scarcely reliable biographie s, old files of newspapers, 
unpublished and often undiscovered manuse ripts, chaotic annual registers, 
or that newer abomination, political novels; and, looking beyond, see 
those who have preceded us but a little, floundering along in this unpro- 
mising sea, where 


“* Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto : 
Arma viram, tabulaeque, et Troia gaza per undas,” 


it requires a stout heart, a clear head, and more nerve than the generality 


of readers possess, to plunge into the surge, and undertake the routine of 


plodding, patient industry, which is necessary to enable one to navigate 
his way through. 

The natural result of this is, that the majority of people among us, 
particularly the younger portion of this generation, are almost wholly ig- 
norant of English history, since we lost all national connection with it. 
Many of them know, that after ours came that unceasing fund of essay 
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and declamation, the French Revolution; so soon as that is mentioned— 
good-bye to sober old England—every body is over the channel dancing 
through Europe from the T: agus to the Danube, and from the Mediterra- 
nean to Moscow, in the track of the French armies, climbing the Pyra- 
mids with F rench philosophe rs, and speculating on the nisture. and effects 
of the guillotine. Mixed in with this may be some general ideas about 
Pitt, Fox, Burke and Sheridan, and probably—thanks to Prior and Moore 
—some knowledge of the last two. But as to clear, useful information 
relating to English occurrences from 1783 to 1815, one would scarcely 
believe, till the search has been wahiiidein. how difficult it is to find. 
After 1815, the matter is still worse. Nor is it much better among older 
minds. There are few that have reached mature age who cannot recol- 
lect somewhat before the battle of Waterloo; but when those recolleec- 
tions come to be weighed and analyzed, they mostly degenerate into sheer 
arrant gossip, with here and there a str: ay fact of import wnce so com- 
pletely out of place, that one is forced to wonder how it got into such 
company. Most of these memories are fertile in anecdotes of the royal 
and imperial visits—how Hetman Platoff and the Emperors wondered, 
and were wondered at, stared, and were stared at, and then went home 
again. ‘There is a confused impression of prostrated trade, a starving 
people, bankrupt merchants, and an insolvent treasury ; but all these are 
hurried over for George the Fourth and his wife, Lady Jersey, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the door in the Abbey that would not be ope ned, and Mr. 
Brougham. Then everybody is a Phil-Hellenist, and talks of Navarino, 
Botzaris, Byron, and Missolonghi; there is a jumble about Huskisson, 
Canning, the N ‘avigation Laws, and the West India trade; there is Earl 
Grey, Led John, the Duke, the Reform Bill, and the abolition of slavery ; 
a little more about Peel and the Corn Laws, because they have touched our 
pockets ; and so ends this strange, eventful history. 

Now, we do not pretend to say that every one among us is as ignorant 
as this. Very far from it. But we think that a great majority of us 
know no more about modern English history—we had almost said that 
they do not know so much. That this is an evil, a manifest and a great 
one, none will deny. ‘To indicate its cure, however, is not so easy as to 
show its existence ; indeed, we are almost tempted to claim the usual 
parliamentary privilege of an op position. We mean to content ourselves 
with attac ‘king the measures of government and showing the fallacy of the 
arguments used in their support, without feeling ourselves at all called 
upon to point out any substitute or preventive for the evils we predict. 
Still, as we have broached the subject, we will not hesitate to indicate 
some of the outlines, at least, of the remedy which we hope may be 
effectual. Let us first, however, discover, if we can, the reasons for this 
lack of more recent history. 

We think it arises almost wholly from two causes: a false delicacy in 
bringing before the public the interior life and governing motives of 
those whose memory is still fresh among us, and who have produced an 
effect upon what are called historical events ; and from a false estimate— 
which may be either too high or too low—placed upon the value of 
books written in the midst of events of which they treat. 

We say that the first of these causes is a false delicacy; and of its 
falsity we have little doubt. When a man becomes an actor in public 
life, it can seldom or never be otherwise than by his own option—nay 
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more, by his own efforts. This being so, the man who enters public life— 
who becomes a servant of the people, must make up his mind to all the 
sacrifices which his position and his masters demand: he cannot be both 
a public and a private man in regard to public acts; and for every step, 
for every thought of his which produces, which tends or was intended to 
produce, an effect on public affairs, he is liable, and he has tacitly agreed 
to be held to the strictest account, as to his motives, objects, and 
ends, no matter how trivial or how personal; if he conceals these, he is 
acting not only a disingenuous but an improper part, and is justly 
liable to be discharged frem his trust, as an “ungrateful and wicked ser- 
rant.” But if he has no right to conceal his esoteric doctrines, much 
less have those who come after him a right to suppress any records he 
may have left of his public life. Such records are the property of the 
public only, and any one who keeps them from their proper owners com- 
mits little less than moral theft. Supposing such records, however, to 
be given to the world, what are they worth? This brings us to the sec- 
ond cause we have assigned for the lack of reliable information. When 
such a record as we have spoken of is published, it meets with various 
receptions. If the writer has been true to his political doctrines, then his 
partisans laud it to the skies, while their opponents laugh at the book, as 
unworthy the paper it is printed on; if, on the contrary, the writer gives 
his old associates a lesson and a rebuke, the whole state of things is 
changed ; while in the meantime a large and growing class of people 
come to regard all such books with a sort of neutral indifference, which 
is scarcely less wrong than either extreme of laudation or Sa armas 
Now, books like these, written in the time of which they treat, are very 
valuable things in their way, and cannot be replaced by avis else. 

They will be prejudiced, it is true,—that our prior reading should enable 
us to rectify ; but they bear the same relation to those of later date that 
oranges and pine-apples in Havanna do to oranges and pine-apples in 
New-York. Grammont and Walpole, Wraxall and Twiss, are not his- 
tory, but they show what history never does. History takes us to the 
senate or the battle-field; they take us to the dinner-table, and chat 
with us. 

So much for the reasons; now forthe remedy. This must arise almost 
wholly from the character of the man who shall attempt to write the 
history of recent English events. 

The main obstacle in the way of obtaining information on this subject, 
is the difficulty of access to any decent collection of the useful, current 
publications of the time; and it should be the object of any one writing 
modern English history, to remove this first and greatest difficulty. 

An historian generally is, or should be, a labor-saver. He is to ex- 
amine details, extract from them the conclusions to which they naturally 
lead, and lay these results before his readers, who, finding the work per- 
formed, prefer using this compendium to the trouble of going through 
the same labor for themselves. This general description will, of course, 
be varied according to the subject of which the history treats. The prov- 
ince of the man who would approach most nearly to the character of the 
historian of very recent events, is to bring within an available form the 
produce of the various sources from which those events can be learned. 
He must be copious of facts ; for his readers will be more anxious to 
Judge for themselves, as the results of the judgment more nearly affect 
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their own interests. He must be cautious of putting forward his own 
reflections and conclusions; for the same reasons which make his readers 
desirous of being judges will tend to make him an advocate. In short, he 
must occupy, from the peculiar circumstances under which he writes, that 
position which Doctor Johnson assigned to all historians, when he put his 
well-known dilemma, to show that they had no field for their abilities. 
He must be content to be a mere digester. His best and most useful 
quality will be a sort of plodding honesty and perseverance in details ; 
and he must be content to lay the almost unseen foundations on which 
others shall rest their most brilliant and showy, but, in truth, less useful, 
historical architecture. 

We must, however, guard against this description of an historian being 
applied one atom be yond its just limits. One who has very nearly filled 
the historical blank we are complaining of, we mean Mr. ‘Wade. has no 
patience with any eae r who, “ aspiring g to a higher office than that of 
simple chronicler of facts, which is his chief vocation, seeks to e mbellish, 
or rather to aunt i truth, by beauties of style, by the charms of nar- 
rative, by moving and adventurous incidents, by picturesque aud contrasted 
portr: tits of eminent persons, and by ingenious theories, conjectures, and 
unravelments of historical obscurities.” All this is very well in the P lace 
in which it comes, and it is fortunate for his readers that the compiler of 
such a book should entertain these ideas; for while Mr. Wade’s work 
professes to be a history of England from the Roman invasion, yet, out 
of his twelve hundred and forty pages, but little more than one-third of 
that number brings the history down to seventeen hundred and sixty, 
while the remaining two-thirds comprise the occurrences of the eighty- 
seven years following; thus making it essentially a history of England 
in very recent times, and as such only is it valuable. But if Mr. Wade, 
or even Doctor Johnson, meant that the history of all times, no matter 
how long past, should be a mere catalogue of facts, with no connection, 
but that one comes after another; that style and manner are nothing, and 
truth is everything ; that if the writer narrates all the facts, he does all 
that is wanted, no matter how harsh, repulsive rs es his manner 







































of so doing may be; we are compelled to dissent, and to think that there 
are some other qualities necessary to the writing of history, than are ex- 
pended in making an inventory of an estate. It is useless to disguise 


the fact, that people generally will not read, willingly, that which is not 
agreeably written. Mr. Wade cannot, and does not, claim for his book 
any partic ‘ular attractiveness or beauty of style or narration, and, because 
his task is to narrate recent occurrences, this nakedness of all but facts is 
necessary and proper. Those who are really anxious to learn, will not 
fear the labor they must incur in wading through a dry, and rather tire- 
some catalogue, of seemingly trivial and unimportant facts, because from 
those facts they are enable d to arrive at that general idea of the social 
condition which, in a history of more distant times, and a different style, 
is conveyed by the general views and conclusions given by the author, 
without burthe ning his page with the details from which such views and 
conclusions are derived. In short, because we are fearful of stronger in- 
fluences in the first case than in the second, we are unwilling to trust any 
one but ourselves to arrive at conclusions for us on recent affairs, but we 
think that there is less danger in confiding, to a greater extent, in the 
author who treats of things in which his personal interest can scarcely be 
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strong enough to influence his judgment and sense of right and wrong. 
We submit to the labor of examining details, so long as we think it ne- 
cessary ; but we are ve ry sure that had Mr. Wade confined his book to a 
catalogue of events prior to the year seventeen hundred and fourteen, 

that is, up to the accession of the Hanoverian line, it would never have 
gone beyond the first edition. Nobody would have eared, except as a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity, to weary himself with column after col- 

umn of trivial events, the whole end and object of which was to show 

what had already been done in half a page of Hume, Lingard, or half a 
dozen other sufficiently reliable histories. After a result has been arrived 
at, general readers will not take the trouble to go over the process again 
and again, for the mere pleasure of testing the correctness of that to 
which they already assent. 

No cause has given greater success to those literary monstrosities, his- 
torical novels, than the peculiar style of most histories. D’Israeli and 
James never would have extended their circle of admirers beyond the 
usual novel-reading one, if they had related events in the style of Rush- 
worth; and even the limited circle we speak of would, under such circum- 
stances, have uniformly omitted the second chapter of James, and one- 
third of every chapte rof D'Israeli. But after all, is the so-called histo- 
rical style an evil in itself? Is it malum in se, or only one of the mala 
prohibita ? ? Is it essentially faulty? We are not prepared to say so. 
Our ideas are very different from the popular ones on this subject, and 
lead to the very opposite conclusion. A man who wishes to learn history 
should study it, not read it. He should sit down to it as a lawyer does 
to Coke and Blackstone. ‘There is no royal road to the knowledge of his- 
tory more than to that of mathematics; and the great diffic ulty is to con- 
vince most people that history is a study at all. There are those who 
talk of it as “light reading,” as something with _ h to relax the mind 
after severer application. We must say that, in our opinion, such peo- 
ple have yet to learn what history is, and cea have understood any 
histcrical: book they ever opened. We believe that the old prove rb, 
“light come, light go,” is no less true when applied to this subject, than 
when applied to another; and that, therefore, a style which, though by no 
means obscure or involved, when properly studied, yet pe close at- 
tention to extract its full meaning, is far better than one which, by its su- 
perficial brilliancy, pleases the ear or the imagination, but gives us few, if 
any, new ideas or new facts. 

We think that this is the belief of most, if not all students. We be- 
lieve that all who are really infected by the historiomania, cannot be con- 
tented with anything but a book whose m: issy and swelling style is only 
to be read ore rotundo, and whose ev ery word is to be considered and stu- 
died with all a lover’s care. To such tastes dear, quaint, garrulous old 
Froissart is infinitely superior to the superficial generalization and glitter- 
ing wordiness of a more modern school of writers; and the true student 
looks upon these last with a ludicrous mixture of horror and helplessness 
not unlike that of Domine Sampson when he met Meg Merrilies in the 
wood of Worroch. Yet popular feeling, popular prejudice, popular la- 
ziness, perhaps, has decided in a different way ; and the multitude is led 
captive by the charms of splendid narration, finely wrought periods, and 
rorgeous diction. In truth, it is a most delightful thing to be able to 
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satisfy the conscience by saying: “Iam reading history ; | am improving 
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my mind; I cannot be accused of wasting my time ;” and all the while to 
be enjoy ing the pleasing excitement of a we ‘li-written novel; to have our 
blood tingle with symp vathy and admiration, or grow cold with dread ; 
have processions of peers in their ermine, and peeresses in their clas Ss, 
played off before us till the mind is filled with stars and orders, with vel- 
vet and gold; to be able to believe we are combining amusement and 
instruction ; to smooth and beautify the road to knowledge, and to shade 
it with rose trees from the sun. All this is delightful, but, we fear, very 
deceiving. We are not now inclined to investigate deeply into the evils 
of sucha system; it is sufficient, for the present, to say that we believe it 
to weaken the mind, and to fill it with isolated rather than connected 
events ; with results rather than the means by which they were produced. 
Still this is the style which the present historical taste of the many re- 
quires, and we must hereafter either expect the advent of an historian who 
shall be able to give us the wheat gilded, the lily painted, and the violet 
bedewed with Lubin’s extracts, or we must antici ipate an historical schism. 
The latter, we fear, is most probable. Hereafter, we are inclined to think, 
we shall have histories for readers and histories for students—milk for 
babes and meat for strong men. 

There is another historical theory as to which we are desirous to enter 
our dissent. We mean that which authorizes the writing of “ outline” 
or “skeleton,” histories for the use of young people, under the idea that 
they will facilitate study, prepare the way for future and more extensive 
reading, make larger works more attractive, and firmly fix the prominent 
points in the memory. 

We doubt the possibility of very much facilitating the study of history, 
or of making it interesting throughout to young minds, There must be 
a taste cultivated for it before it can be properly enjoyed; but this taste, 
like all other acquired ones, is to be cultivated ‘only by a very disagree- 
able process, one which few people, and, above all, few children, will be 
ready to undertake. Neither can history be properly enjoyed, without a 
perfect knowledge of all the bearings and relations of the various oceur- 
rences which it mentions. We should endeavor to have the same fami- 
liar acquaintance with things past that we have with those present ; and 
without this, history, it seems to us, can never be entertaining or attrac- 
tive. If these are the true principles which should govern our historical 
reading, how will they affect this class of books? Manifestly we must 
answer that they cannot reach the end they are intended to attain; that 
the y are tots ally oe le of so doing. 

The history of England is capable of being made as interesting as the 
best novel that ever was written. Get in all the details—all the pictu- 
resque positions, groupings and scenes, and it is like a painting. But is 
it reasonable to suppose that children who admire a painting will care 
much for a catalogue of the things out of which it is formed? The first 
is attractive from its color, its light and shade, its similarity to actual 
life. Do all that you can for the other, and it will still be nothing more 
than ink and paper—not like life at all. Just so is it with these books, 
They give the things from which the picture is to be made, but they omit 
the feelings, the motives—the light and shade; in short, they leave out 
every vital principle. A box of brushes and colors is no more a picture 
than is one of these books a history for a child. They profess, too, to 
relieve the memory, when all experience has shown that a very large 
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amount of facts, when properly and attractively arranged, will be remem- 
bered with much more ease than a naked list of fewer events, less agree- 
ably grouped. 

But are these books good for anything? Are they worth the paper, 
ink, and binding bestowed upon them? Assuredly, yes. Few booksare 
wholly useless, and in their true position, these outlines are of great value. 
They are of importance to a class of persens very different from those for 
whose benefit they profess to be compiled. To resume our illustration ; 
after we have admired a picture for a little while, we become, to a certain 
extent, artists ourselves. We approach the painting more closely, and 
are desirous to observe, not the general effect, but the particular execution. 
The result has attracted us, and we wish to discover the means by which ‘ 
that result was produced. We wish to observe the various colors and 
tints, andthe method of laying them on, and the character of the drawing 
which the picture contains. This is the result to which all are brought, 
but from which no one started, and if we expect any good from beginning 
at the wrong end, we shall be as wofully disap pointed as were the fol- 
low ‘rs of the ve ‘iled prophet These books, the n. in our opinion, are only 
suitable for those who have made themselves masters of the whole sub- 
ject ; they will then serve to call up the associations already fixed in their 





readers’ minds. 
While speaking as we have done of modern English history, we almost 
envy the man who shall write the history of the reign of William the 
Fourth. <A reign during which revolution was effected by the simple 
means of a parliamentary vote—when the sovereignty seemed once more » 


to become an active department of the government ; ‘and when sovereign \ 
aud people united bore down the influence of those who had held power 
for nearly a century and a half, cannot but be a noble field for examin- 
ation. But when we add to all this the éonsideration of the admirable 
parliamentary tactics, the great social changes and amendments, the adop- 
tion of a wholly new foreign and domestic policy, oe negotiations 
which arose from the French Revolution of 1830, the establishment and 
effects of the “ entente cordiale,” and the great baie questions conseqtent 
on the rise of Ibrahim Pasha, we can safely say, that few reigns of seven 
years include more important events within their limits, or are better 
worthy of a good historian. The time for that historian has come. He 
ean no longer be governed by the pre edents of centuries past. A new 
state of things has arisen which requires newer rules and newer examples 
than those of Cecil, or even of Walpole. The hour has come; has the 
man ? a 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


ee 
HON, WILLIAM STRONG, or PENNsYLVaNi1A. 


Ir affords the writer of the following paper pleasure to set about his 
task. Himself a practical man, he regards those who contribute more 
than their fair share of good example to society, as being eminently 
worthy of the respect and confidence of the country at large. Knowing 
that no other gentleman of his age, in his State, has outstripped his sub- 
ject in this race of utility, it is indeed a pleasure, rather than a task, to 
reflect upon the incidents of his career. 

Witiiam Srrone, who now represents the Berks (9th) District of 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United States, was born in Somers, 
Toll: ind county, Connecticut, on the 6th of M: ay, 1808, the son of the Rey. 
William L. Strong, a Congregational clergym: in of influence and dis- 
tinction, and Harriet Deming. William, our subject, was the oldest of 
eleven children born to his worthy and unobtrusive parents, both of 
whom sprang from families which were among the earliest emigrants to 
New-England. 

At an early age William was sent by his father to school, in Monson, 
Massachusetts, where he remained for some two years. From thence he 
was removed to an academy in Plainfield, Connecticut, where he pursu 
his studies for six months. He next left home for Yale College, entering 
the freshman class of that time-honored institution in 1824. Remaining 
there for the usual term of four years, he was distinguished by the 
me BN, and regularity of his habits, devotion to his scholastic duties, 
and by the systematic and reflecting tone of his mind—traits which 
marking his subseq juent career, have greatly aided in advancing him, step 
by step, to the present prominent position which he holds in the Ho 
of Representatives of the United States. In 1828, Wiiiram Srron 
graduated among those who bore off the highest honors of that cel 
brated institution. While there, I should not forget to mention Wuu1a2 
Srrone was connected as an active and efficient member with all th 
societies of distinction known to the discipline of the college. 

The pecuniary circumstances of his father were not such as to enable 
him to be at the expense of all of the collegiate education of William, 
whose brothers, pressing closely on his years, required and received 
equal share of care, assistance and advantages, from their excellent 
parent, in the work of preparation for the active duties of —— od in 
this country. Thus, the means furnished by his father were barely suffi- 
cient to carry him through his sophomore year- —le aving him to abandon 
his collegiate course, half completed, « x to continue his studies for two 
years, without the means in hand of paying the usual college expenses. 
He determined on the latter course, and through the recommendation 
of officers of the institution who had noted the industry and entire integ- 
rity of his previous collegiate life, Mr. 8. was permitted to make a debt 
for five hundred dollars, which was hardly sufficient to carry him 
through his course. 
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After graduating, New-Englander-like, he at once took a school at 
East Windsor, Connecticut, where he remained for a year, teaching 
during the usual scholastic hours, and studying law for eight hours per 
diem besides, under the advice and assistance of a Mr. Treat. From 
East Windsor, our subject removed to Tolland, in the same state, where 
he also taught school ; and while there, availed himself of the library 
and advice of Mr. Stearns, a legal gentleman of that town, of ability 
and reputation. At the end of a year, he received an invitation to take 
charge of the classical and mathematical department of a school of 
considerable renown in Burlington, New-Jersey, and forthwith accept- 
ing, he renewed his labors at that point, teaching, and devoting eight 
hours a day, (which to many others in his position would have 
been leisure time,) to the study of the law, under the guidance 
of the Hon. Garret D. Wall, than Whom no other lawyer in the State held 
higher rank at the bar. After remaining a year and a half at Burlington, 
he had not only paid off his college de bt, but accumulated sufficient to 
enable him to finish his legal education. So, returning to New-Haven, 
he promptly entered the celebrated law school of Judges Daggett and 
Hitchcock. Pursuing his studies there for six months with great dili- 
gence, at the end of that time he was admitted to practice by the 
courts of Connecticut. Immediately afterwards, Mr. Strone was stricken 
down by long sickness, which came near terminating his life ; leaving him 
debilitated, and some three hundred dollars in debt—his slender means 
having given out at the end of his legal course of studies. On recovering 
his stret ngth sufficiently to justify him in again venturing to labor, he re- 
paired to Philade ‘Iphia, where he had secured the kind regard of Charles 
Chauncey, Esq., on whose motion he was admitted to practice in the 
courts of that city and county. 

On being admitted in Philade ‘Iphia, Mr. Chauncey, then among those 
at the head of the profession in Pennsylvania, advised him to settle in 
Doylstown, Bucks county, where there appeared to be a favorable open- 
ing; and on repairing thither, he was refused admission to the bar, on 
the ground that he had not been a resident of the State for twelve months. 
Immediately retracing his steps, not a little mortified at the ungenerous 
reception he met at the hands of the Court of Bucks county, he consulted 
again with Charles Chauncey, and with Horace Binney and John Sar- 
geant, all of whom took deep and kind interest in his success, 

At their instigation Mr. Srrone turned his steps towards Reading, in 
Berks county, an ancient town in the middle of the German settlements 
of P ennsylv: ania. He reached that point in November, 1832, with less 
than $10 in his pocket, owing $400, un: vequainted with a single individual 
in the county, knowing nothing of the practice of the Pennsylva- 
nia courts, and utterly unable to speak or comprehend a word of the 
language (German) spoken ordinarily by four-fifths of those around him. 
Nothing daunted, however, our subject at once commenced the practice 
of the law in his future home, and also applied himself with much dili- 
gence to the study of the German language, so that at the end of his first 
year he spoke it with great fluency. By that time he found himself in a fair 


practice ; his previous legal education, which was far advanced above that 


of most young practitioners, having early marked him for one who pos- 
sessed a knowledge of his business, far superior to the usual professional] 
attainments of most of those of his experience at the bar. So much for 
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his previous years of devotion to law books for eight hours per diem, 
when teaching school, and sixteen hours when pursuing his studies at the 
law school in New-Haven. 

On commencing the practice in Reading, Mr. Srrone at once united 
himself with the democ ratic organization of the neighborhood, and as he 
gradually formed business and social relations with those around him, be- 
came as well known for the earnestness and soundness of his democratic 
principles, as for the almost invariable success with which he acquitted 
himself of the professional engagements entrusted to him. ae the 
bar of that region was numerous and very strong in intellect, talents and 
attainments, he rose far more rapidly and surely in his oh ssion, than 
any other gentleman practising in that quarter. Thus, in five years, his 
business became more lucrative than that of either of his compeers, and 
from that time, (1837,) until elected to succeed the venerable John Ritter 
in the Congress of the United States, he was employ ed on one or the other 
side of nearly all important cases occurring in the courts which he 
attended. 

On the 28th of November, 1836, Mr. Srrone was united to the 
daughter of the Hon. Garrick Mallery, w hon was at that time the presid- 
ing judg re of that judicial circuit, and is now a very eminent lawyer of the 
Philadelphia bar. His wife, a lady endowed with all the graces and vir- 
tues necessary to make the home ofa husband of correct principles, intel- 
ligence, and high character happy, survived their union but seven years, 
and dying, left two daughters and a son to the tender care of her bereave d 
companion, 

Up to forty-six, though steadily acting with his political friends, Mr. 8. 
took no prominent part in politics, having addressed the people on few 
occasions on such subjects. Once, immediately after the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania had re-chartered the Bank of the United States, an immense 
mass meeting having collected at Reading to take that aetion into con- 
sideration, after urgent solicitation he delivered a speech, exposing, in ad- 
vance, the character of the institution, its hostility to the real interests of 
the community, and the surety that, in the end, the country at i would 
be compelled to pay the penalty of the folly and venality of the majority 
of the Legislature, as evinced in that action, which falling with force upon 
the ear of those pres sent, served greatly to fix the county of Berks in that 
political frame of mind, which, throughout all the mutations in polities 
that have occurred within the last twelve or fifteen years, has rendered 
her more famous the country over for giving huge Democratic majori- 
ties, than any other county of any state in the Union. In all this time, 
however, Mr. Srrone was freque ntly solicited to accept nominations for 
a seat in the State Legislature. This honor he ste adily declined, being 
without ambition for political advancement, and sincerely anxious to 
steadily pursue the professional career he had early marked out for him- 
self. In 1846, the venerable and excellent John Ritter havi ing declined a 
renomination for Congress, the democracy of Berks wee ti that honor 
upon our subject, unsolicited, his health having failed shortly before, 
owing to the severity of his application to the law, which induc ed him to 
become reconciled to ente ring public life. Thus, Mr. Srrone was nom- 
inated over a lawyer of eminence, who had long exercised the controlling 
influence arising from great personal popularity and connection with the 
oldest, we althier, and most influential families of the Congressional dis- 
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trict. Though a New-Englander by birth, comparatively a new comer 
among them, and without a blood relation among that constituency, Mr. 
Srnona. the election coming on, polled nearly eight hundred votes more 
than the average thrown for the state democratic ticket ; a fact, embrac- 
ing proof that he had won the confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens 
of both parties ina remarkable degree. 

Mr. Srrone was unfortunate in commencing his Congressional career 
(in the 30th Congress) with a whig majority in the House of Represent- 
atives. Thus, being a new me mber, and with a whig speaker, he failed 
to have assigned to him a position on committee, such as under other cir- 
cumstances he might have expected. He was pl wced on the Committee 
of Revolutionary Pensions ; a position which had generally been filled by 
his predecessors from the same district—the Hon. Mr. Muhlenburg and 
others. He, however, faithfully and industriously discharged the oner- 
ously taxing duties of a me mber of that committee. 

During the first session of the 30th Congress, our subject modestly re- 
frained from taking an active part in the class of the business of the 
House, which, causing one’s efforts to be commented upon frequently by 
the press, brings the representative prominently before the public as a 
political leader. Devoting himself almost entirely to the investigation 
and preparation of cases referred to his committee, he delivered at that 
session but few set speeches. But when the bill authorizing the negotia- 
tion of a loan of eighteen millions five hundred thousand dollars was 


brought forward by the Committee of Ways and Means, a majority of 


whom were whigs, he delivered a speech against one of its prominent 
features. 

‘he writer here refers to the principle of specially hypothecating the 
customs of the country for the repayment of the loan. He contende d with 
convincing force that, after all, the creditor would rely on the faith of the 
government, and that particular pledges could not fail to prove greatly 
embarrassing to those entrusted with the management of government 
finances. He succeeded in effecting the modification of the bill, by ex- 
punging this provision, notwithsts unding the warm opposition of the Hon. 
Mr. Vinton and other influenti: 41 members. 

On the 4th of March, 1848, Mr. Srrone also spoke in defence of the 
Mexican war, and to sustain the position of President Polk, that we were 
authorized to demand of the enemy territorial indemnification ; and also 
in reply to the speech of the Hon. Mr. Collamer, in which that gentleman 
had advanced the position, that if we took the territory, we would be 
bound for the Mexican national debt. 

This effort was highly eulogized at the time of its delivery, and was 
very widely circulated, not only under the frank of members of the two 
Houses, but in the columns of the newspapers of the day. During the 
whole of that session, he partic ipated (according to his inv: ariable e ustom) 
with indefatigable industry in the general business of the House, attend- 
ing, strictly, in his seat, while the body was in session. 

At the succeeding session, Mr. Srrona delivered an elaborate speech 
against the system of contracts for ocean mail steamer service, then at- 
tracting more attention than any other subject-matter pending before 
Congress, not immediately identified with the polities of the day. This 
was, in fact, the first important speech delivered in either House against 
that system, which has already grown up to threaten soon to become one 
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of the most enormous abuses under this government. In this effort Mr. 

left no branch of his subject untouched, examining it with a master 
hand in legal as well as industrial points of view. ‘[here were, just then, 
several projects for other similar contracts pending before the House, 


5 


which were being pressed upon the members with great earnestness, by 
the most talented and « ‘xperienced agents connecte dd em the prosecution 
f demands upon the ditferent branches of the government at Washing- 
ton. No stoae had been left unturned by the associated capitalists and 
shrewd speculators who were interested in these various schemes, to dip 
their hands into the treasury, under this pretence of rendering service to 
the public. Indeed, so universally popular had the system suddenly be- 
come, that it was considered necessary to do little more than to demand 
government assistance in the establishment of a line of ocean mail steam- 
ers any where to obtain it. But this eflort of Mr. Srrone, taking up and 
blowing to the winds each of the many pleas upon which these projects 
were being urged, defeated the enactment of the whole of them; and 
from that day to the ~~ ment, the reasons which he urged with so much 
cogency upon the Ho ave prevented Congress from entering into any 
similar new arrangement. ‘This speech was delivered on the 380th of 
January, 1849. 

Mr. 8., however, also addressed the House at length, on the 5th of the 
same month, in favor of the creation of a board for the adjudication of 
claims on the government, with the view to guard the treasury against 
the perpetration of frauds in the way of the enactment of laws to pay 
such demands on the public purse as are now known by the sobriquet of 

| 


¢ 


“ Galphins,” and to es the rights of the honest 
h 


and shamefully ne- 
glected creditor of the government—a measure, at this moment, imperi- 
ously demanded by the public interest. 

la addition to the delive ry of these elaborate speeches, during that ses- 
sion Mr. Strona devoted himself with untiri: ¢ industry to the general 
legislative business of the House, being always present, and lending his 
aid in the elucidation of the constantly occurring points in the course of 
business in the hall. In the discharge of this duty, he was forced so fre- 
quently to address the House. that at that session he b ime distinguish- 
ed as one of the most active and efficient members of the body. 

In the fall of 1848, Mr. Srrone was unanimously renominated—an 
event never before occurring in that Congressional district. This nomina- 
tion resulted in his election, by a mi yority of five hundred greater than 
that given in the district for the democ ce candidate for governor, run- 
ning at the same time ; his competitor bei ing a talented and very popular 
whig. : 
Before repairing to Washington to take his seat under this election, 
our subject again married—the lady to whom he was united being the 
daughter of the Hon. Edward Davis, of Lancaster county, Pa., formerly 
a representative in Congress. 

At the opening of this, the 31st Congress, Mr. Strona was placed at 
the head of the Committee on Elections, and was also appointed a member 
of the Committee on Rules, two of the most important positions known to 
the organization of the House. Ere the session opened, it was known 
that more important questions would come before these two committees 
than had ever previously been adjudicated by either. ‘There were before 
the Committee on Elections the cases of the contested elections fvom the 
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first Congressional district of lowa, and the fourth district of Pennsy]vania, 
and those of the applications for admission to seats, as territorial delegates 
from New-Mexico and Deseret—each involving grave questions of 

distinct from the other, and entirely novel, neither having before been 
discussed or decided by a [louse of Representatives of the United States; 
and before the Committee on Rules, the still graver question of framing 
some provision by which the business of the House might be expedited, 
without trenching, in a time of great sectional excitement, upon constitu- 
tional or other real rights of the minority. In discharging the functions 
of chairman of the Committee on Elections, Mr. 8. had occasion not only 
to draw up the elaborate and laboriously prepared reports in the lowa, 
New-Mexican, Deseret, and Pennsylvania cases, but to open the debate 
upon each, in a speech setting forth the grounds upon which the commit- 
tee had drawn the conclusion to which they had arrived, and sustaining 
their premises by a well matured argument upon the law and the facts, 
but also to close the debate on each, reviewing and replying at length to 
every plausible objection urged in the course of the many speeches upon 
either of these questions against the committee’s recommendations to the 


, 


law 


House. 
A » ie = 7 . : 
Among the novel questions involved in these issues, was—whether the 


Mormons, who were sojourning on the western border of lowa, where cir- 
cumstances had unavoidably detained them while on the journey to the 
great Salt Lake, were entitled to exercise the rights of citizens of that 
state. On the principle that, being citizens of the United States, they 
were entitled to exercise the elective franchise somewhere,—before Mr. 
8. closed this debate with the powerful reply which he delivered to the 
many arguments of whig leaders, there was apparently a large majority 
of the House in favor of awarding the seat to the contestant. The writer 
of this paper (who was in the hall from the moment the subject was taken 
up until it was finally decided,) was an eye and ear witness of the capital 
defence of the judgment of the committee on the other side, made by Mr. 
S. From the moment the subject matter came before the House, ‘until, 
to the astonishment of most persons present, the yeas and nays on the 
test question disclosed the fact, that the seat would not be awarded to the 
contestant in the face of the p ‘lain requirements of the law, Mr. Srrone 
was constantly on his feet—explaining here, replying to queries there, 
arguing, in short speeche s, answers to some one of the numerous ob yections 
being momne ntarily started by the capital orators and shi arp lawyers on the 
other side. Never did coolness, quic -kness of apprehension, profound legal 
attainments, and invariable equanimity of temper, better serve a party 
leader than our subject on that occasion ; for it was only by dint of his 
application, and the masterly manner in which he held the reins of the 
House, that the whole question was eventually returned to the people 
most nearly interested in the controversy. 

The limits of this sketch, the writer regrets, will prevent him from de- 
scribing, in detail, the contests over the questions of admitting those ap- 
plying to be recognized as delegates from New-Mexico and Deseret, 
each of which, however, he may truthfully remark, that Mr. Srrone oe e 
almost the whole brunt of the fierce party and sectional contest made 
over them. It was his duty to divest these questions of their sectional 

character, and to bring the majority of the Ilouse to examine each wholly 
as questions of law and fact. ‘To that end, he labored as manfully as suc- 
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cessfully—the decision upon each being in accordance with the positions 
laid down by him as correct. But this paper must be brought to a close, 
as the writer does not trench upon the space which these articles are per- 
mitted to occupy in a work of the character of the Review. He therefore 
will merely add, that as a legislator, the leading characteristics of his sub- 
ject are ingenuousness, a judgment very rarely, indeed, failing to come to 
sound conclusions, re adiness and pungency as a debater, sc rupulous care 
never to strive to impress upon the minds of the House conclusions not 
fairly warranted by his premises, an equanimity of temper not to he 
ruffled in oratorical passages at arms, and the courtesy of a polished gen- 
tleman. It will be judged correctly from what is here written, that Mr. 
Srrone has much influence over the House; for these are qualities of 
statesmanship which invariably cause their possessor to be respected and 
confided in by those around him. 

Mr. S. is ‘among the most rising members in the hall, where he is 
rapidly coming to exercise the functions of the leader of the democratie 
party ; almost every other of those of his talents and individual weight 
having identified themselves as partizans on one or the other side of the 
fierce anti-American and unnatural sectional struggle, with which this first 
session of the 3lst Congress has been so grievously cursed. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue general prosperity was perhaps never greater than now; and the fact 
is evident, not only in the prompt payment of debts, but the demand which 
exists for all goous, imported and domestic, while exchanges are at par, or 
below the rate at which shipments of specie are eee That the importa- 
tions have been very heavy, is an indication not only of the wants of the people, 
but that they possess the means of purchasing. It i is a direct result of proxi- 
that the agriculturist has an extended market for 





mate freedom of commerce 
his produce, and, therefore, greater means of purchasing supplies. The fact 
is apparent, also, that the goods imported are more of the character of luxuries 
than in any year since those of speculation. It has also been observed that the 
proportion of fine goods, both domestic and imported, sold to the masses of the 
people, is larger than formerly. While the working many thus consumes a 
better style of goods, the number of the wealthy has increased, and the demand 
for luxuries becomes greater. The value of silks imported in 1836 was twenty- 
two millions, and subsequently fell off to about eight millions per annum; but 
this year it again reaches nearly twenty-one millions. The value of watches 
imported in 1842 was less than $400,000—this year it is nearly $1,700,000; 
and these are not purchases upon credit, but paid for, as indicated in the fact 
that with money here very abundant, and dealers disposed to discount their 
own notes, exchanges are at par. It is no doubt the case that very consider- 
able amounts of stocks have been sent abroad; but that is only the form in 
which capital emigrates to this country, and there is no reasonable fear that any 
re vulsion will occur of a nature to cause that capital to be withdrawn suddenly, 
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or at all. The great prosperity which exists was scarcely allowed for in the 
estimates of the Treasury Department, when a deficit of sixteen millions was 
proclaimed by the Galphins. Mr. Meredith, it will be remembered, esiimated, 
in December la-t, that the surplus on hand in July, 1849, and the avails of 
loans due the government, would be absorbed, in addition to the revenue, leav- 
ing a deficit of $5,800,000, June 30,1850. The year has now elosed, and the 
result is an excess of $3,873,639 ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure, 


as follows i— 
UNITED STATES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1850. 


Qr. ending 
Sep. 30, 1849. Dee. 31. Mareh 31. June 39, Total, 1850. 


Customs,..- -- - $11,450,000... $7,207.060. ..$11.500,145....$9,342,171... $39.500.376 
ae 370.006... BIZSS4..-. 505.447 .... 354.743.... 1.862.77¢ 
Miscellaueous,... 175,000.... 259,499.... $56 :303 2. 784.419.... 1,877,311 

Total, ....... $11,935,000 -... 7,901,043... . 12,923,985.... 10,481,333.... 43,241,461 
TU acs ite © 673.760....2,.866.689.... 4.920.047.... 4.409,534....14,875.021 
WP eetossiuese 3.302,315....2.880.763.... 2.788.407.... 3,827,.493....12,798.978 
Navy,...-- a cone 2OO2 43652... 9,062,966... 1,618,005. -<. 2,178,834. .... 7.908.830 
[nterevst,.....5..- 08.048 2. 5 LSIZ II... 57 370 1,780.422.... 3,784,993 

Tl, ctancaee $8,067 ,959....9,723,461.... 9,383.919.... 12,192,673 ....39,367,822 
Loans Received. 1,246.500.... 504.100.... 1,944.400.... 358.950.... 4,053.950 
Loans Paid,..... 842,176....2,501,878.... 1,944,702.... 359,004.... 3,648,760 


The custom’s revenue for the year is within a fraction of forty millions—the 


larcest amount ever received in any previous year, even embracing the expenses 
> e | a I 
of collection for the last six months. The lands have also yielded well, and the 


miscellaneous receipts, being war contributions, &c, &c., have also figured 
high. The loan operations have been mostly the funding of treasury notes. 
The result is, that the amvuunt in the treasury has risen to $10,198,916, subj ct 
to draft, which is the most agreeable form in which a * deficit’? can exist. It 
suggests, however, fears in relation to the accumulation of a surplus, and there- 


fore calls for remedy. The highest amount of duty ever receive! in any pre- 


vious year was in 1831, when the black tariff of 1828 was in full blast. In 
that year the whole imports amounted to $103 191,124; of which $39,734,497 
paid an average of 40 per cent. duty, amounting to $36.5)6.163. In the fol- 


lowing year a long list of articles was exempted from duty, and the highest du- 
ties on other goods were modified. This went into operation in March, 1833. 
In the next year, the * compromise bill” exempted another long list of articles 
from duty, and provided for the biennial reduction of all duties until, in 1842, 
they should reach a uniform rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem, or one-half the 
average of 1831. Ualer the speculative fever the imports ran very high; but 
when the revulsion came they decline l, alth much the taxes were lower: and in 
1841, the whig extrasession, in order to raise sufficient revenue, broaght all those 


which had been exempted from duty by the compromise act under the 20 per 


cent. rule. This, however. only stopped the imp rtatl yn ot fre e goo ls w itho It 
enhancing the revenue. The tariff of 1842 raised the rates on all, and that of 
1846 reduced them. We may take a table of the free, exclusive of specie and 


of the dutiable imports, with the duties collected at these several epochs :— 


, 
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IMPORTS AND DUTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Free. Dutiable. Duties. 
Seat ceie< css fsawsen yeweus OIG 150.785 oecckccc $89,734.499......... $36.596.118 
ROSE ei iies hice be wee dude TE:GS56 BO. ses cca 97 993.554.......--.30,818.32 
0) ee ee a eee en GB. OIG FS t inks cokes 61.926 446 «..<.c00eus 19.919 492 
AE ca aoe © ain eaooe he (ae OR S28 80! ics sce 16,622,746 
MGB a ooee wie wets 4hec cueee BOTs O10. wns weraee 95: 206.794. 2 eSbsGids 30,952,416 
SOOO. wecwe weet i eseieed sues TS DUC O08. id cele ece 158,000,000.........-. 39,500,376 


The returns for 1850 are estimates based on the duties and the actual returns 
for the port of New-York. It is now obviously just, since the articles made 
free by the compromise act were charged with duty in 1841, for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, and were subsequently, in gross violation of the spirit of this 
compromise, taxed still higher by the tariff of 1842, that, now that the revenue 
is in excess, with danger of inconvenient accumulation, they should all again 
be released from duty, which, for purposes of revenue, should be retained only 
on those articles which will yield it most readily, with least detriment to com- 
merce and the farming interests. Itis now the case that articles of luxury being 
more in demand, they will better bear the tax than those articles which enter 
more into the consumption of those of moderate means. The re-exemption of 
the articles taxed in 1841 should, at all events, be insisted upon. The returns 
show that the remaining articles at the present rate will yield a sufficient 
revenue. 

The bulk of the importations being this year one month earlier than usual, 
and as all European goods are paid for before receipt, except in case of a 
banker's credit, the crisis of the exchange market may be supposed nearly to 
have passed, and the accumulation of specie in the bank vaults remains very 
considerable. The exports of five cities for the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 


are reported as tullows :— 


FOREIGN EXPORTS, YEAR ENDING JUNE SOTH. 


1849. 1850. Increase, Decrease 
New-Orleans........... $37 ,611,667...... O87 (000.21 f sa0ce~ $286,610...... — 
MG Seeks cha wad cece es $2 Ora.d ee inceee [J.adoOlicccec Vett Os sew —- 
Philadelphia. .......--.. 5,344,421 ...... 40087 125. 6cc5 Pes 843,709 
NUEST GO Ric cists weknnae i AGG 1ST 55003 44,546.620...... 3,086,493...... — 
PUNE ane alae eee cha \ SAREE me ah init WES OR anna 490,579 ....0 — 
Total, five cities........ $105,932,013..... $109,633,562.... .$3,701,549...... 


A considerable amount of produce has been shipped to California, the pro- 
ceeds of which have gone to London on United States account, thus swelling 
the exports of the country beyond what is apparent from the Atlantic returns. 


so from New-York. 


A considerable quantity of specie, however, continues to 9 
From the Ist to the 20th of August, $647,147, all foreign silver coins, and 
$79,974, foreign gold coiris, were exported from New-York, making $4,698,933 
since the firstof January. This is a less sum, however, than has been supplied 
by immigration alone; and the California gold continues to accumulate, until 
the amount now in the city is far beyond any previous amount, being as 


follows :— 
SPECIE IN NEW-YORK. 


Dec., 1840. March, 1850 June 29 Aug. 20. 
In bank. <....6<:.6 <s $7,169,016... ... $6,861,501. ...~. $10,739,987 .< <2. $9,250,000 
Assistant Treasury... 2,445,295.....-. BSAL SOO ccs BECP ii ccs 0,787 ,842 
TOU dees i deanwes SOLE Ot) ss 6ias 1},403;400.. 6... $13,429,104.....$15,037,842 
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This is a larger stock of specie than was ever before held in New-York, and 
is now at the command of commerce, at a moment when some $2,000,000 are 
due from the Philadelphia mint, making $17,000,000, with the prospects of 
two millions per month, at least, from California, and when the fall importations 
are mostly paid for, and the new crops, in large quantities. at fair prices, are 
beginning to make their appearance. The export demand consists almost alto- 
gether in silver, and is a mere return to Europe of the quantities brought here 
by immigrants. The total number of aliens who arrived in this city for July 
was 33,374, or 1,110 per day, being an increase for the month of 3,276 over 
the same month last year. The specie in the banks of New-York, France and 
England, has increased as ful!ows, reduced to dollars :— 





New-York. France. England. Total 
January. 1849....... $7 213.000... . .$52,500,000..... $7 1,071,950.... .$130.804,950 
Sane; 1956... +s. +. -13,429;104..... .: 81,472,500..... 81,161,404....... 176,063,098 
Increase..........-$6,216,104..... $28,972,500. .... $10,089,544. .... .$45,258,148 


This great increase at all the centres of commerce has been accompanied by 
so great an abundance of money at the same time, that political circumstances 
in Paris have induced the bank to strengthen itself by all the means in its 
power, and its coin has reached an extraordinary amount of silver. The accu- 
mulation in that quarter has been very expensive to French industry, the pro- 
ceeds of which have been sold at very low specie prices, draining silver from 
all parts of the world to swell the private hoards of dealers as well as the 
large reservoir of the Bank, which fills from those private banks as returning 
confidence induces greater enterprise on the part of the leaders of industry. 
The California discoveries induced the government of Holland to pass laws for 
the substitution of silver and paper for gold in currency. This induced about 
£3,000,000 of gold to go out of the country, in exchange for silver. At the 
same time the Russian government, pursuing a similar policy, received a con- 
siderable portion of the £5,.000,000 loan, taken for it in London by Baring 


Brothers, in silver. A Danish loan of £820,000 was, to some extent, discharged 
] 


in the same metal, while a continual counter-current of gold fl sal out of 


Russia. The silver demand for the continent was to some extent supplied from 
the increased yield of the mines of South America, but, as we have seen, also 
from the United States. The receipts of gold in the United States mints from 
California now amount to $23,850,000—since § September 1st, 1849, $21,889,285; 
of which ten mil ions have been reported in the last three months, being at the 
rate of forty millions per annum. Butof this, four millions have been reported in 
the last thirty days, being at the rateof nearly $50,000,000 per annum received 
directly in the United States; while the amount actually received during the 
year closing with the present month has been nearly twenty-two millions, the 
monthly receipts have been continually increasing, until that of the last three 
months reaches a rate which doubles the amount for the whole year. The 
banks and reservoirs of money are now stocked in a more abundant manner 
than usual in proportion to their liabilities, and the gold flowing from the mint 
spreads into more general circulation—thus strengthening, in an extraordinary 
degree, the basis of the mixed currency, and realizing that object of the adminis- 


tration of General Jackson, which was, to promote the circulation of the pre- 


cious metals. The continued abundance of mons y at the centres of commerce 
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is to a great extent the result of the receipts from California, which begin to re- 
munerate, to some degree, the outlay of the small adventurers from inland 
towns. From all these money flows down in the course of business, and accu- 
mulates in larger amounts, and in a greater number of hands than ever before. 
The rate of money here cannot be called over 5 per cent., and loans on call, 
in important sums, continue at 4 per cent.; but money is in better supply here 
than at the Eastward, where, through the constant * sucking” of the Railroads, 
with which the rate is of less importance than the amount obtained, the price of 
money is 12 per cent. per annum. Thus, a New-York firm purchased a bill 
of goods for six months’ paper—this paper the Boston house had discounted here 
at 6 per cent., and put the money out there at 12 per cent.—drawing out of this 
market for the supply ef that in a profitable manner. The rate of money in 
England, on the other hand, is scarcely over 2$ per cent., and as bills rule at 10 
a 104, branch houses here have orders to draw at the latter rate to ary amount. 
The money can be employed here at 5 per cent., and remitted, if necessary, by 
and by. at a lower rate of exchange, when crop-bills become more plenty—thas 
regulating not only the interest, but the exchange market, in a perfectly legiti- 
mate manner. The importations for the fall trade have now, probably, been 
mostly paid for, and yet the rate of bills is low, and mone y—although over 
$3,000,000 has been borrowed by the Northern and the Michigan Railroads, 


Rochester City, &c.—is more abundant than ever. The payments from the 
country, generally, are such as to swell the deposites in bank, and to enable 
many houses to retire their own paper to advantage. The last returnof the New- 
York banks was at the close of June, just when the large importations of July 
were about to take place. The figures presented in those returns are higher 
than ever before attained by the banks of this state. Distinguishing the city 


from the country institutions, they were as follows:-— 


Country Banks City Banks. Totel 
DOME oss essaneencee Se. Lk 960,07 8.150. ..ccewes $93,480,781 
Specie co gas om ates aria cee hw alle DED. Dee ss wales Kckc SO OO LOT sb ebededaa 11,653,339 
COMREMON GS sé cancdvas cn cme oS IT OGl ee. chiwescter ee LJhGs op cauceaes 23,598,573 
ONG sain ns 25a eecbaxenes DOS SAB16 isc vue cdaa BS 055 SO. cc saces» 46,691,465 
ae TORUS. on cin d's ceees be reh i! a ee SUSE NOs dncweee ox 11,628,571 


This is an extraordinary high figure for the deposites to reach. Since 
September, 1848, the progress has been rapid ;—an increase of over $3,000,000 
has taken place inthe capital. The loans have increased nearly 50 per 
cent.; the,specie 150 per cent, and the deposites in a more important 


amount. It is to be observed, that the return for September, 1848, was imme- 


diately after the outlay for the fall trade, while that for this year was immedi- 
ately preceding it. Since the last return the d posites were much reduced 
in laying in stocks of goods, but the subsequent payments from the country 
have again swelled the aggregate. The holders of sums of money seeking 


temporary Investment, are greater in number, and more influential than ever 
before—against their power the banks have recently in vain sought to raise the 
rate of discount. It may be remarked, that the discounts of the chartered banks 
were never before so high as now. The law limits their discounts to twice 
and one-half their capitals, and this aggregate is now nearly or quite full. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tne Berner; or, THe Mountaineer or tHe Attas. A Tale of Morocco. By 
William Starbuck Mayo, M. D., Author of “ Kaloolah,” &c., &c. 


Tue appearance of a second work by Dr. Mayo so soon after the publication of 
“ Kaloolah,” would argue much for the prolific nature of the author’s agreeable pen, 
and also indicate that the eminent success of the first named work had imparted an 
effective stimulant to the author. It would seem, however, that the new work owes 
much of its exciting character tu its nature, illustrative of the remark, that *“ truth is 
stranger than fiction.” The opportunities evjoyed by the author, through a residence 
in the Morocco country, to become acquainted with that strange people, their manners, 
customs and legends, enabled him to collect the facts which make up the leading 
features of the story, which illustrates, in its details of actual occurrences, the manners, 
customs, history and geography of the Moorish people, freed from the influence of that 
mental mirage which seems ever to deceive the observer of eastern customs as the 
traveler is misled by the illusion of the desert. The great favor with which ‘“ Kaloo- 
lah” was received on both sides of the Atlantic, led to its being printed in London by 
those publishers “ who fill the air with their howlings about American appropriation of 
English works.” To prevent this, we understand * the Berber” is published simulta- 
neously in London by Bentley, and in New-York by Mr. Putnam; and should the Lon- 
don publishers undertake to pirate the American edition, Mr. Bentley will seek redress 
in-the courts of law. The interest of ‘‘ The Berber” is, we think, far superior to that 
of * Kaloolab,” and well calculated to sustain the high reputation which the author has 
acquired. 


ooo 


HuxGary AND TRANSYLVANIA: with Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political and 


Economical. By Johu Paget, Esq Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Recent events have imparted to Hungary and her people intense interest. Her 
glorious struggle for liberty, the martyrdom of her noble sous, and her betrayal by a 
successful Arnold, elicit for her the sympathies of the world, while she hasbeen the means 
of bringing the United States upon the field of European polidics, through that early re- 
cognition of her rights which has called forth the protest of Austria. A fraternity is thus 
established between the old and new world, although but little has hitherto been 
known in this country of the Hungarian people. The present volume, although written 
in England, and therefore imbued with English notions and prejudices, contains much 
information as to the habits, manners, and social and political condition of the Magyars. 
The narrative is brought down to a late period, and pictures the country as it was on 
the eve of the recent outbreak. It is a book that deserves and will command geueral 
attention. 

cael ai 


Spectacres: Their Uses and Abnses in Long and Short-Sightedness, and the‘pathologieal 
conditions resulting from their irrationalemployment. By J. Sichel, M. '). Translated 
from the French by H. W. Williams, M.D. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

That invaluable blessing, the sight, is liable in all human beings to diminish in vigor 
by approaching age, and too many hasten the decay of the faculty by deferring the use 
of spectacles when needed, or of puttiug them on too soon, or of too powerful a nature. 
As all are interested in this importaut matter, all ought to be possessed of this eminently 


scientific work upon the sight. 
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Moneypenny; on, Tae Heart or tat Worry. A Romance of the Present Day. 

By Cornelius Mathews. New-York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1850. 

The range of snbjects accessible to the American novelist who is desirous of con- 
fining himself to home descriptions, is limited. This couutry possesses few of those 
romantic attributes which distinguish the hoary kingdoms of the old world—memorials 
of early antiquity; crambling ruius illustrating the dim history of by-gone days; tradi- 
tional lore, capable of being moulded into thrilling tales of mystery ; patriotic remem- 
branc es, save the—in a literary point of view—overworked revulution; and no P istoral 
condition presenting pictures of simplicity and repose. The voice of labor is every- 
where heard—the ideal neglected—the imagination darkened by the ignoble conceutra- 
tion of the mind on the “ eternal dollar”—aud the business of life, generally speaking, 
a stereoty ped catalogue of sombre realities. Love and crime, however, coutrive to ef- 
fect an entrance into the most matter-of-fact existence: and these, with the addition of 


the various peculiarities of society, collectively and individually exhibited, are the chief 


available native materials placed at the command of our novelists. This fact is nearly 
always overlooked by our European brethren, who ascribe to sterility of intellect that 
which is simply the result of a restricted sphere of action. 


“ Moneypenny” is a good example of what may be effected by a skilfal writer, not- 


withstanding the limitations above alluded to. It is a genuine native romance—a pic- 





ture of New-York life in all its phases, and evidently the result of long and acute ob- 
servation. The characters are selected from all classes and conditions. And here, lest 
scrupulous readers, who imagine that the universality of the dramatis persone necessa- 

? o < 


rily implies the existence of questionable matter, should infer that ‘* Moneypenny” is 


open to an objection of that nature, we must satisly them as to its moral purity. The 


author informs us in the preface, that his endeavor was to furnish a story which would 
ye interesting to the readers of cheap publications, and yet free from all objectionable 
I t t to t] 1 f cheap | ’ 


matter. We willingly accord our testiniony as to its freedom from anything that could 
wouud the most sensitive delicacy—a merit greatly enhanced by the nature of the sub- 
. 


ject. Affluence and poverty, virtue and vice, coutemptible pretence and true nobility 


J ) 
of mind—all these are vividly delineated, not in the manner of a pompous moralist 


but in that of a genial phi anthropist. 


The plot is strange and singular, and the author ippears to have stadied dramatic el- 


fect, and aimed at the perfection of isolated scenes, as much as at the just proportion 
of the whole. Some of the characters appear to us exaggerated. Among thie latter, 
Sir Bluster Raggles, a Shropshire Baronet, may be mentioned. It is very evident that 
the author’s knowledge of the Shropshire dialect has been derived from second-hand 
norance of Bri 


sources: and does it not show a great 1 
] 





tish common-sense to represent 


2 & piace of worsuip, and tour- 


Sir Bluster as believing Mitchell's Olympic Theatre to 
teen men in uniform the standing army of America! Such credulity is not one of John 
Bull's attributes. 

But in spite of any objections we can make, ‘‘ Moneypenny” is a highly interesting 
work, abounding in scenes of great pathos, contrasted with passages of broad humor 
ind laughable caricature—some of which are quite equal to the best passages of the 
wthor’s English contemporary, Charles Dickens. A vein of wholesome satire runs 
through the work, and heightens the effect of the surrounding earnestness aud benevo- 
lence of purpose. Considerable dramatic power is exhibited in m ny of the deserip- 
tions, particularly those of a steam-boat race on the Hudson, and a midnight fire in 
New-York. 


— 


Tue Isititats: A Story of Modern Life. A. Hart: (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia. 

This is an exceedingly interesting representation of German life and manners, open- 
ing a field to the English novelist, which has been little trod, but offering a rich mine 
of amusement. 
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3icciranns Witnovut a Master. By Michael Phelan. Illustrated with fifty fine Cop- 

per-plate Diagrams. New-York: D. D. Winaut, Gold-street. 1850. 

Billiards, the most scientific game extant, appears to have been invented by the 
French, aud from them to have been introduced amoung the Germans, Dutch and 
Italians, and generally throughout Europe. It is stated that its first appearance in 
France was under the patronage of the Kuights Templars, and that that chivalric Order 
probably was initiated into the secrets of the game at the Court of Commeni, at Con- 
stantinople, the seat of the Roman Empire of the East. That it was a favorite game at 
Rome during the consulship of Lucullus, is also hazarded by some writers; and by 
others, that it was the Emperor Caligula who introduced the scientific pastime into 
Rome. Nothing, however, definitive is known, save that its name indicates its French 
origin, which, however, would prove nothing more than that the French called it after 
bill, a ball—and bdillard, a mace-table, to accommodate themselves; and being more 
practiced in France at the time of the Third Henry, aud becoming a game at the Court, 
spread thence, keeping its name, over the neighboring countries of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and the British Isles, where it was received with favor and attention. Shaks- 
peare seems to have believed it of Roman date, of the time of the Cwsars, and made 
mentiou of it in bis play of “Anthony and Cleopatra.” Webster says, according to the 
ancient orth graphy, it is balyard—composed of ball and yard, which means ball-stick. 

In time it crossed the Atlantic, and at present is one of the principal games of Ameri- 
can recreation. A people of their mechanic and scientific genius and habits, would not 
allow a game of its excellence to lie long unpracticed, offering, as it does, at once a pas- 
time and an intellectual exercise. And it is owing to such a feeling of appreciation in 
one of the ablest representatives of the game, and the increasing interest manifesting 
itself towards it by the community generally, that the present interesting volume is 
given to the public. 

To a mathematician, the plates of illustration, of which there are fifty, will be a treat 
as rich as an addition to Euclid—dynamics, or a recherche treatise on the divergence of 
Forces; while to a lover of the game, the book, as a manual, will possess attractions of 
a more than ordinary nature. Coming from the pen of Mr. Phelan, admitted by all to 
be one of the ablest, if not the first of professional billiard-players in the United States— 
with all the recommendation which the experience and knowledge such a man must 
have of the game—the accuracy of the diagrams—the miuuteness of their explanations, 
and the general perspicuity of the book, makes it quite an intellectual treat. One of 
the designs of the aathor in this work, is to vindicate the game from the charges usually 
made against it. He has a right to be heard,—he says: 

“ The unprincipled conduct of many, who have been connected with it—their ap- 
proval or countenance of dishonesty and chicane—their utter disregard of manhood and 
fair-play, doubtless, have given some color to those charges. But the faultsof sach men 
are not the faults of the game. The most innocent amusement can be abused, and the 
habitual gambier can gamble at anything. He (the author) hopes to defend his favorite 
game—to show that its abuse does not argue against its use; and if he succeeds even 
partially, his object will be attained; he will consider himself amply repaid for the 
troubles and difficulties encountered in the prodaction of the present work.” 

Such a praiseworthy intention, added to the admirable advice to saloon-keepers and 
billiard-players, together with the excellence of the work, containing as it does every 
thing wherewith to make a perfect master of what its treats, will, we are sare, gain itan 
extensive and well-merited sale. 

$a 
Tue Eart’s Daveuter. By the author of ‘Amy Herbert,” &c., &c. Edited by 

the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D.  D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. f 

The author of “ Amy Herbert” is sufficiently known through his productions, and the 
present work is by no means of inferior interest. This class of religious novels has 
mavy admirers, and form, doubtless, an agreeable mode of disseminating what are con- 
ceived to be the truth of religious teaching. The typographical appearance of the 


volume is admirable. 
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Tue Reoeis; or, Boston Berone tue Revotution. By the author of ‘‘ Hohomok.” 


; 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 

The euthor of this volume has chosen as his field of labor the illustration of that period 
in the history of the American Colonies, ere resistance to British oppression had actually 
commenced, when our fathers were indeed in heart and spirit “ Rebels,” but not as 

yet Revolutionists ; and the chief interest of the work arises from the portrayal of the 
views and feelings of the two parties—the patriot and royalist—into which the country 
then first began to be divided, embellished with such scenes and incidents as usually 
serve to adorn the historical novel. We cannot say that the author shows much 
originality or novelty in the selection of these. The characters also wear a strangely 
familiar aspect; we seem to have met them often before; we can, therefore, with the 
greater confidence recommend them to the reader, as being each, and all of them, in 
their way, very worthy and meritorious personages. 

As compared with the yellow-covered literature of the day, this novel is of quite in- 
trinsic aud superior excellence. Its tendencies are all good, patriotic and national; 
and there is a neatness and finish about the style, which, perhaps, we expect, almost 
as a matter of course, from a book published in Boston. We refer more particularly to 
the periods and sentences. There is, moreover, in some portions of the wot k a genuine 
pathos, and in the delineation of Grace Osborne, touches that betray no vulgar hand. 
Let us quote a few specimeus:— 

“ Hers [Grace Osborne’s] had always been the kind of beauty that is el] quence, 
though it speaks not. The love she ins pired was like that we feel for some fair infant 
which we would fain clasp to our bearts in its guileless beauty ; and when it repays 
our fondness with a cherub smile, its angelic influence rouses all there is of Heaven in 
the soul. Deep compassion was now added to these emotions; aud wherever she 
moved, the eye of pity greeted her, as it would sume wounded bird, nestling to the 
heart in its timid loveliness. 

“Every oue who knew her, felt the influence of her exceeding purity and deep 
pathos of character ; but very few bad penetrate ~d into its recesses, and discovered its 
hidden treasures. Melody was there, but it was too plaintive, too deiicate in its combina- 
tion, to be produced by an uns skilfal hand. The coarsest minds felt its witching effect, 
though they could not define its origin ;—like the servant mentioned by Addison, who 
drew the bow across every string of her master’s violin, and then complained that she 
could not, for her life, find where the tune was secreted.” 

“Souls of this fine mould would keep the fountain of love sealed deep within its 
caverns; and to ove only is success ever granted. Miss Osborne’s affection had been 
tranquil on the surface, but it was deep as it was pure. It was a pool which had 
grauted its healing influence to one, but could never repeat the miracle though au angel 
troubled its waters.” 

To our novel-reading friends we commend the volume, as affording a very quiet and 
innocent amusement for a summer's evening. 

ES 


Tak SxHovutpver-Knor: or, Sketches of the Three-fold Life of Man. A Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By B. F. Teft. New-York: Harper Brothers, Publishers, 
82 Ciiffstreet. 1850. 

Perhaps we cannot, in the same number of words, convey a better idea of this work, 
than by quoting the author’s very brief preface : 

“The following work proposes to convey certain opinions t to the public through the 
medium of an authentic story. Whether the story is correctly told, or whether the 
opinions are philosopincal, are questions left entirely with the reader. The author 
will say only, that he is willing to see the manuer of his production lost sight of in 
comparison with iis meaning.” 

In other words, we have here an historical novel of the times of Louis XIII. of 
France, and James I. of England, and the scenes shift from one Court to the other. 
These the reader will find of sufficient interest to secure a consecutive perusal of the 
work, The philosophical speculations are of too high a character to be discussed in a 
brief notice. We propose to return to the work when time and space shall permit, 


Meantime we commend it to the careful perusal of earnest and inquiring minds. 
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Evrore, Past AND Present: A Comprehensive Manual of Enropean Geography 
aud History; with separate descriptions and statistics of each state, and a copicus 
index, facilitating reference to every essential fact in the history and present state of 
Europe. By Francis H. Ungewitter, LL.D. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
This}work is of great interest and value, comprising, as it does, acomplete geographi- 

cal account of the countries of Europe as they at present exist, with an historical sketch 

of each brought down to the present moment. The materials sre drawn from official 
publications, and are clearly and concisely compiled with reliable accuracy. 
$e 

Invine’s Works. Stanparp Epition. Chronicle of the Conqnest of Granada. From 
the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

The great success which has attended the writingsof Mr. Irving, affords evidence that 
the reading public are not insensible to the graces of composition which charmed in the 
days of Addison and Goldsmith, upon whose taste Mr. Irving is supposed to have formed 
his own, adopting it to the natural and vriginal descriptions which the circumstances 
of this country supplied. The “Conquest of Granada” first appeared in 1829, and 
although of a less ornate style than the “Sketch Book” and “ Bracebridge Hall,” which 
in England are regarded as the corner-stones of his fame, has the most substantial merit 
of combining information not elsewhere obtained. It forms number fourteen of the 
Standari Edition, the sale of which has been so extensive, as it is said to have afforded 
some $20,000 of profit in the past year, although in its incomplete state. 

ahaa 

Inconocrapnic Excycropepia or Science, Lirerature anp ART; systematically 
arranged. By G. Heck. With five hundred steel engravings, by the most distinguished 
artistsof Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College Carlisle, Pa. Rudolph Carrique, 
Publisher, No. 2 Barclay-street, Astor-House, New-York. 

This great and valuable work continues regularly to make its appearance, in semi- 
monthly numbers. Part ten has now been issued, embracing vol. 3., 1 to 20, and letter- 
text pages 81 to 160, vol.2._ The style and execution of the plates wins the admiration 
of every observer. They have a distinctness of outline, and a finish in detail, but 
seldom met with. The deep lines are given with a clearness and precision, showing 
the most perfect specimens of printing. The whole is incredibly cheap, being but $1 
for twenty of those admirable plates, accompanied with eighty pages of letter text. 

——— 

Tue Farmer’s Guipe to Scientific aNpD Practicat Acricutture; detailing the 
Labors of the Farmer in all their variety, and adapting them to the Seasons of the 
Year as they successively occnr. By “Henry Stephens, F. R. 8. E., anthor of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c. Assisted by Jobn P. Norton, A. M., Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College, New-Haven. 8vo., part J., pp. 64. New-York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. 

This work has reached its fifth number, and will combine two large royal octavo 
volumes, including over 1,400 pages, with eighteen or twenty steel engravings, and 
more than 600 engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating almost 


every implement of husbandry now in use by the best farmers: the best methods of 


ploughing, planting, haying, harvesting, &c., &c. ; the various domestic animals in their 
highest perfection. In short, the pictorial feature of the book is unique, and will ren- 
der it of incalculable value to the student of agriculture. 

ee 
Suaxsreare’s Dramatic Works. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth parts of this splendid edition of the great dramatist, 
embraces the play of “ Henry IV.,” illustrated with a portrait of ‘ Lady Northumber 
land.” Both of these illustrations are iu the highest style of the art, and equal to any- 
thing that has adorned the London Art-Journal. The present numbers complete the 
first volume of this edition, including six plays and the life of Shakspeare. 
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OURSELVES. 


During the past six months, Mr. Turonpore Aucusrus Foster, connected 


with this Review, has made a tour of the Southern and Northern sections of 
the States, calling personally upon all the leading democrats of each locality. 
; 


In every quarter he has, without execs pti yn, met with a warm-hearted and gen- 


erous response tothe claims of this work upon the great Democratic Party, as 
the national exponent of those great principles for which it has ever contended. 
The confidence reposed in the course of the Review is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paper, sioned by more than two thousand democrats, of all sections. 


ih ; : 
his number, to te continued in succes- 


We append a portion of the names in t 
sive numbers, with the additional names furnished by Mr. Foster, now on his 
Western trip. 


We, the undersigned, subscribers to the United States Magazine and Demo- 


, 


ae > a a oe : 4 y seen —- oa wll ie 
eratic Re view, feel de pry Interested in its suck 3S, and Fre ymmend it to ail our 
] = . ] ‘ ) e . in 
democratic friends. Its primary « yects are to advoca ind disseminate true 


Democracy, (such as was taught by Jefferson and Jacks ) and we feel confi- 


dent, tha such being the chara 





ae TE oo 
feel e same interest that we d 


Wil be found to ¢ tribu e to its support a { developme e: We feel a tl nal 


pride as we las duty in liberally upporling the only organ of the National 
Democratic Party in this great rep an country ; and we are confident in 
assuring our friends that if they will do their duty, that the editor and pro- 
prietor will make this organ, both as a literary and political Magazine, e ju il, 
if not supe ior, to anv work pu »| shed in this co trv o Eu pe. We would 
further add, that their general canvassing agent, Mr. Turopore A. Foster, is 
now on his Southern and Western tour, and we earnestly reco» mend all good 
demociats to avail themselves of the present opportuulty of enrail g their 


names on the books of the Democratic Review. 


Thomas ). Kt wk, U S. S. Ti Las Sammi ht Thurst .M { *» Oregon, 
1 ’ 


J. P. Walker, M.C.., Vis Loring P. Waldo, M C.,, 
D. S. D son, U.S. 8. ’  U . 
A. G. Brown. M. C.., Miss Samuel Hous te Ge Texas. 
John A. McClernand. M. C.,, 1 J ity Ml. E “4 

Moses Norris, U.S.5., N. H.\ Jotu Robbins, J M. C., Pa. 
Juves B. Bowlin, M. C., Mo.| Tl } , 

George A. Caidwell, M. C, Ky J { : os . 
Robert M. McLane, M. C., MdA.| S. W. Harris, M. C., Ala. 
Thos. H. Bayley, M. C., Va | 


8S. A. Donglas, U.S. 8 Tit.| W. K. Sebastian, U. S8.S., Ark. 
| ' 
\ 





William Thompson, M. C., Towa 
Harry Hibbard, M.C., N. H vin i , 
James D. Doty M.C., Wis.| Charles ( iin, M. C., 

Jose} Cable. M. C., Olio Samuel G, D M. 

Thos. S Brock, M. C., Va J. W. Bis 1. wi: Gy. 

C. H. leaslee, M. C., N. H.| Alpheus Phe'ps. U.S.S., Mich. 
Jub Maun, M. C., Pa.| Liuu Boyd, M.C., Ky. 
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James L. Orr, M. C., Bo. 
| D. B Peck, M.C., Ve. 
Nath. Albertson, M. C., Ind. 
W. a. Brown, M. CG. Ind. 
Rich. M. Mead, M. C., Va. 
Wm. T. Hamilton, M.C., Md. 
Moses Hoagland, M.C., Ohio. 
M. M. Demmick, M. C., Pa. 
Graham N. Fitch, M. C., Ind, 
Emile La Serve, M. C., La. 
D. R, Atchison, U. S.S., Mo. 
M. J. Wellborne, M. C., Ga. 
Andrew Ewing, M.C., Tenn. 
Charles J. Ingersoll, M. C., Pa. 


J.G. Harris, M.C., Tenn. 
Wao. A Richardsou, M. C., Li. 
H. A. Ediwundson, M. C., Va. 
Jos. E. McDouald, M. C., Ind. 
D. S. Kaufman, M. C., Texas. | 
E. D. Potter, M. C., Ohwo. 
Chas. Sweetzer, M. C., Onno. 
Jokn Kk. Miller. M. C., Ohio 
J. Thompson, M. C., Miss 
Paulus Powell, M.C., Va. 
Heury H. Selby, M. C., Minnesota, Ter. 
R. H. Stanton, M.C., Ky. 
John S. Phelps, M.C., Mo. 
Charles Durkee, M. C., Wis. 


W. A. Gorman, M. C., 


Roger Brown, Philadelphia. 
Thomas C. Banting, M.D., do. 
James Torbit, do. 
Walter Patreison, do. 
David C. Skerrett, M. D., do. 
William Badger, do. 
Robert M. Lee, do. 
John Mulford, jr., do. 
Charles Hubbard, do. 
Thomas M. Richards, do. 
Robert Tyler, do. 
Philip Petts, do, 
Ricbard Vanx, do. 
Samuel D. Patterson, do, 
William Deal, do. 
Johu Milller, do. 
Jobu L. Gorman, do. 
A. Jackson Hasback, do. 
J. A. Phillips. do. 
Chapman Biddle, do 
Jobu Cadwailcder, do. 
David Webster, do. 
Joseph A. Clay, do. 


James ©. Carpenter, Lancaster, Pa. 


Francis Cliuton, 


Robert Ewing, do. 
Edwin Chase, do. 
George H. Martin, do. 
Thomas 8. Newlin, do. 
William Little, do. 
C. Mason, do. 
William Wainwright, do. 
James 8S. Huamin, Gainesville, Ala. 


A. W. Dillard, do. 

Colonel Joseph Wentworth. Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Gale, Republic, Ohio. 
Elijah Stansbury, Baltimore, Md. 


Charles F. Cloud, do. 
R. S. Bowie, do. 
John J. Suider, do. 
William A. Stewart, do, 
Jesse 8S. Hunt, do, 
R. J. Breut, do. 
Thomas C, Ristean, do. 
Thomas Hvoper, do. 
Edward C. Mills, do, 


| 
| 


| 


Joseph B. Williams, 


John F. Picknell, do. 
Levi K. Bowen, do. 
James Whiteford, do. 
| T. A. Cunningham, do. 
T. H. Sullivan, do. 
| C. Presstman, do. 
O. Wharton, do. 
Samnel Dickinson, do. 


| J. J. Turner, 


Philadelphia. | 


W. B. Stephenson, 


David U. Brown, do, 
Hugh Bolton, do. 
Thomas H. Smith, do. 
Thomas H. Matthews, do, 
Robert Wuite, do. 
Jolin O. Magruder, do, 
| Andrew Armstrong, do. 
| Jobn T. Farlia, do. 
Washington A. Danskin, do. 
James M Auderson, do. 
David Stewart, do. 
Joho 8. Stausbary, do. 
John H. Rea, do 
George W. Morgan, do. 
C. A. Grant, do. 
D. Whiteford, dv. 
Robert Johnson, do. 
N. Hughes, do. 
Frances Gallagher, do. 


H. Barnes, 

Jobn E. M‘Whorter, 
John O'Brien, 
Joseph Robertson, 
Jetlerson Wilson, 


Sidney P. Rogers, 
James B. Nicholson, 
Jesse H. Hicks, 

J. D. Faller, 
Thomas F. Reed, 


William Byers, 
Hunter Woodes, 
A. J. Wain, 
Alden Tucker, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Rock Run, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Martinsburgh, N. Y. 
N. Y. City. 
Philadelphia. 
Huntsville, Ohio. 
Pontotock, Ohio. 
Rev. R. Sapp, Chap. H. R., Lansing. Mich. 
N. Y. City. 
N. Y. City. 
Helena, Ark. 
Calais, Me. 
Pueblo, Cala. 
William A. Tarkington, Bloomington, Ind. 
Batesville, Ark. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Laporte, Ind. 
New-Durham, Ind. 
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James W. W headon, 
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R. Jones, 

Clark Mills, 

Dr. McClelland, 
N. G. Norcross, 
W. V. Marquis, 
T. M. Kobh. do. 
M. M. Preble, 
E. B. Kilpatrick, 
Col. A. Dimock, 
J. Buckingham, Mayor, 


Georgetown, D. C. 


Nashville, Tenn 


Holly Springs, Miss. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Alexandria, Va. 


J. Lewis Kinzer, do. 
William HH. Irvin, do. 
Charles McCastleman, do, 


M. M. J Society, 
H. S. Doggett, 
Joseph Sautord, dou. 
Alfred Barratt, 
James Montgomery, jr. do. 
Judge Amadeo Morel, Assumplion, La. 
H. W. Eastman, 
James Bennett, 
Gov. John bB. Floyd, 
James Brown, ~ 
Henry Shackleford, Culpepper, C. H., Va 
Robert G. Scott, 
James C. Spotts, do. 
George W. Toler, do, 
Surry, C.H.,V 
Edinburg, Va. 
V 


Richmond, 


Marqnettie, Wis. 


Weston, Va 


Piulip Pitman, 


Johu B Yonngs, a. 
William H. Sueil, do. 
Hugh Ril-igh, do. 
Isaac Lion, do. 
James G. Watson, do. 


Samuel J. Tebbs, 
M. H. Johuson, 
William P. Stump, 
C.S. Hall, 

Robert J. T. White, 
Zedekiah Kedwell, 
Hiram Marty, 
William M. Ambler, 
Jolin S. Carlisle, 
William H. Dennis, 
A. T. D. Gifford, 
Moses 8. Grantham, 
James Bosher, 


Middlebu ry, Va. 
Pruntylown, Va. 
Springfield, Va. 
Philipi, Va. 
Hilisborongh, Va 


Spartapolis, Va 
Amblersville, Va 
Philim, Va. 
Aspinwall, Va. 
Blackneath, Va 
Martinsburg, Va 
Richmond, Va. 


J. Brazy, do. 
Willian Gray, do. 
T. A. Farrier, do. 


Thomas B. Butt, 
Mark Downey, 


Great Bridge, Va 
Richmond, Va. 


T. J. Miller, do. 
Joseph Allen, do. 
R. H. Debrell, do. 
W. R. Ward, do. 


Chesterfield, Va 
Mount-Jacksen, Va. 


Alexander Jones, 
J. Pennybacker, 
Daniel Johuson, 


B. W. Tottey, do. 
Alexander Auderson, do. 
John R. Wells, do. 
N. M. Marton, do, 
J. C. Courtney, do. 


Charles F. M*Dowell, do. 


New-Richmond, Ohio. | 


Fredericksburg, Va. | 


N. Y. City. | 


Raslyn, N. Y. | 


Richmond, Va. | 
Wilsonville, Va. | 





Washington, D. C.| 


Lowell, Muss. | 
Bellefontaine. Ohio. | 


| 





Richmond, Va. | 


Ourselves. 


John 8. Caskie, 
John Wamble, 
James T. Butler, 
M sseuia Beazley, 
Alexander Craig, 
Jobn Y¥. Mason. 
Dr. F. W. Rod ley, 
R. W. Hughes, 


William H. Edwards, 


S. B. Wheeler 
Weston E. Jones, 
R. H. Maury, 
William Greaner, 
S. W. Glasbro¢ K 
R. Blaukinship, 
W. A. Patterson, 
R. H. Dickinson, 
Robert Lumpkin, 
Bevjamin Davis, 

D. S. Wooldridge, 
Charies 8S. Morgan, 
T. H. Taytor, 
George E. Deneal, 


E. Q. Fellows, 


Spencer H. Cone, 
William T. Cox, 

H. Franklin Viers, 
D. J. Cummius, 
Walter McMullen, 
James L. Bewley, 
fhomas D. Garduer, 


George N. Gauthmey, 


C. B. Hill, 
Thomas Wheely 


) C. W. Purcell,” 


Fairmont, Va. | 


Richmond, Va. 


John A, Lacy, 
Thomas M. Jones, 
P. V. Danicls, jr. 
W.G. Auderson, 
W. W. Timberlake, 
R. B. Gooch, 

Silas H. Omohundro 
G orge Taylor, 
James B. Foster, 

D. 8S. Delaplaine, 
John W. Abraliam, 


’ 


Jobn 8. Barbour, jr., 


Edward R. Allen, 
D. W. Or 
Harry George 
lra Williams, 
D. H. Branch, 
William Carte r, 
Joseph E. Cox, 
John T. Phillips, 
T. S. Crittenden, 
William Hawthorn, 
William Smith, 





James Boisseuu, 

L. T. Rives, 

W.N. Friend, P. M., 
Thomas Wallace, 
Ludovie Brown, 
Robert Cousins, 


Evansvil fe, Va. 


Harrisburg, Va 
Center Sandwich, N. H. 
Horace Metcalf, North Charles/own. N. H. 


Mount Vinco, Va. 
Culpepper, Va. 


Petersbur g, Va. 
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Richmond, Va. 
do. 
do. 
do. 













































do. 
do, 
: 

do. 
do. 
do, 

ee 
Richmond, Va. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ao. 
} 

do. 
do. 
do, 


AN. YT. ly. 
Red River, La. 
Rockville. Md. 

Smyrna, Del. 
do. 


d ). 


Richmond, Va. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do, 
do. 


do. 


Accomack, Va. 
Mue M, Ge 0. 
Tazewell, Va, 
Fairfar, Va. 


di . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 





8ss Ourselves. 


James A. Jones, Petersburg, Va.\ E. Bevan, Wilmington. N.C. ‘ 
George G. Adkins, do, W. A. Rourk, do. 


Barnard Todd, do. D. A. Lamont, do. 
H. B. Gaines, do. DD. D. Allen, Robinson, “ 


Joseph Embree. Woodville, Miss ei 
Joh M wore, Charles! n, Miss. Jonas ] latt, Wo dei if, Mi 3 
I 


Richard Riches, do. | James H. Jerman, Albertson, “ 

Charles F. Colier, do. | A. F. Toon, Whitehall, “ 

John Pollard, do. J. R. Kemp, Elizabethtown, “ 

W.N. Townes, do. John Batts, Slump Sound, “ 

Robert Leslie, do. W. MeNiel, Lumberton, 

Jobn Jarratt, do. Isunc Peterson, Stickland De pot, . 

T. S. Authony, do. William Faison, Springvale, 

James k Watson, do. George Smith, Buena Vista, “ 

Sanne! H. Marks, do. J. B. Sanders, Rockford, 

Jobu Gaddis, Sti, Socrpitoy, Ala. owen Fennell, Harrell’s Slore, , 

A. C. Gordon, Abbeville, Alv.| George Alderman, Long Creek, 

Heary Reed, Ve nhers, N. £ A, J. Joues, Wh2le Cre k, 7 f 

James E. Burton, Petersburg, Va.) Johu Bimting, Long Creck, “ : 

Josepli V. Scott, du. James Larkins, do. 4 

G. W. Stainbach, do. Johu H. Marphy, Black River Chapel, “ 

H.S. Jerer, do, Simon Lewis, — Long Creek, j 

Johu Rowlett, do. John D. Powers, Sill’s Creek, * } 

Johbu H. Patterson, do. Alex. Lamout, do. 

F. C. Stainbach do. Robert Lee. do. 

Francis Pace, do. Bouney Southerlin, do. 

Samuel Williams, do, Jesse Bowden, Wilmington, “ 

Thomas Byrne, do. S. R. Potter, do. 

Le Roy Roper, do. J. P. Bannerman, Bannerman, “ 

William Browuley, do. Dr. Johu D. Bellamy, Wilmengton, “ 

B. J. Butterworth, do, John Hall, : do. 

R. B. Harris, do. | W. A. Smith, Boyds'own, “ 

B. J. Vanehan, do. | Thomas Loriug, Wilmington, “ 

E. G. Hinton, do. James Fulton, — do ‘ 

S. H. Lurty, Bayou Sara, La A. L. Price, do. f 

Rea lineClub, Ocola, Flo H. taf lillips, Grenada, Miss. & 

Richland Literary Soci ty, Richlund, Miss | M. M. Reynolds, New-Orleans, La. 

S. B. Parker, ; Enterprise, Miss.) W. &. Starke, do. f 
\ Charlotte, N. C 


N. M. Preble, New-Richmona, O'wio.' GC. M. Furinan, Charleston, S.C. 
Dr. J. D. Caulfield, Liberty, Miss Lewis F. Roberts yn, do. 

J. A. McKarny, Maryville, Tenx.| Daniel Holbeck, do. 
James Christian, Sharpsburg, Iky.| Thomas J. Gault, do. 

Eli W. Hall, Wilminglon, N. C'.| W.S. Cochran, do. 
Daniel Dixon, do. Thomas Reyan & Son, do. 

i. R. Nixon, do, E:ilward North, do. 

L. H. Mirsreller do. George S. Cameron, do. 
James Z. Miller, do. Michael Lazarus, do. 

W. N. Peden, do. Nelson Carter, do, 

3. Baxter, do. S os. Mills, do. 
Jolin Bishop, do. Thomas Baker, do. 
Julius Seow, do. Joseph W. Harrison, do. 

. = 


J.C. & D. B. Wood, do. | C. D. Carr, d 
William J. Berry, do, B 

T. F Rebiuson, do, Daniel E. Huger, Jr., do. 

N F Nixon, d , J \V. savne, do ‘ 
Nichs. N. Nixon, do. John M_ Gilehrist, do. 

J M. Foy, do Tiomas N Gadsden, do. 

y ; 


seph 


Miles Costen, do. Robert Q. Pinckney, do. 
S. P. Polley, do. | Willam Greer, ; do. 
Owen Holmes, di, Win. | a | »wland, do. j 
C. B. Miller, do. M. D. Horan, do. i 
A. D. Moore, do Col. James Gadsden, do. : 


P. M. Bryan, do. W. HH. Walker, do. 
H. P. Rus-ell do. | E. L. Adams, do. 


E. V. Keily, do, T. B. Tiout, do. 





f 
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